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OUR GENERAL OUTLOOK ON ARITHMETIC 


FREDERICK S. BREED 


University of Chicago 


WHAT IS NUMBER? 

Ir is not enough to say, in response to the above query, ‘‘Oh, such 
ings as 2, 3. 7 are numbers.’’ There is a demand upon us to deal a 
tthe more fundamentally with this question, to inquire more fully into 

the nature of number. Such an inquiry is commonly regarded as an ex- 
eursion into ‘* philosophy,” but it seems best to avoid this term and refer 
o the inquiry as a procedure of analysis. 

Importance of a theory of number.—The purpose of such an analysis 
s to formulate, if possible, an acceptable theory regarding the nature, 
enesis, and function of number in human experience. For those who 

think that an inquiry of this type cuts no ice or bakes no bread in the 
general economy of human affairs, there is a ready answer. One’s funda- 
mental notions of things affect one’s behavior towards them, one’s action 
in regard to them. The fundamental notions of educational leaders about 
the general place of number in the experience of man furnish the plat- 
form from which they talk to us about the teaching of arithmetic. When 
one of these leaders suggests that the objective of arithmetic is the eul- 
tivation of skill, the mastery of tools, the development of intelligence, the 
acquisition of generalizations, the accumulation of information, or sue- 
cess In business, watch him carefully, for he is indieating a range or an 
emphasis for the subjeet, that is probably determined by the aforesaid 
platform and may be questionable. 

A current theory of number.—The nature of number is still beelouded 

with much uneertainty. In the present state of knowledge we are dealing 
vith assumptions, when a question arises in regard to the fundamental 
ature of number. And since a difference in assumptions is usually fol 
owed by a difference in consequences, as intimated above, the intelligent 
dueator will eanvass the possibilities in the way of assumptions, and pro 
eed according to that assumption which seems most consistent with the 
ody of belief to whieh he holds. 
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It would be exciting, if not refreshing, to devote the remainder of t! 
paper to an examination of a theory of number around which a 1937 bo 
on the teaching of arithmetie has been written. A few statements fro 


the Preface will give the reader an idea of the theory and the importance 


of weighing assumptions." 

There appears to exist among teachers of arithmetic in the schools 
and among writers upon the teaching of arithmetic the belief that 
number is to be found in the world of things and of experiences and 
of practical affairs, and that all one needs to do to lead children to thi 
discovery of number is to bring them into contact with objects and 
experiences and situations. The belief expresses itself in the prevailing 
methods of introducing the procedures of arithmetie to children. Thus 
to introduce the activity of counting. children are surrounded wit! 
objects which must be attractive enough to gain attention; . . . The 
belief suggests that arithmetie is part of the material world in whic! 
children live, and that it may be extracted by them in proportion t 
their contacts with the material world. 

One of the major purposes of this book is to combat such belief 
Although number may be applied to everything in the world, it exists 
nowhere in the world. The world does not itself possess number; th 
world has been invaded by trained minds which have been equipped 
with number 
The second paragraph is indeed a very startling piece of cogitation 

If the world does not possess number, what does? The contention is, ot 
course, that minds possess number—just as if mentality were not a part 
of this world of ours. The thinking is in terms of the old mind-matter 
dualism and number is regarded as a mental construct that is in some wa) 
elapped by the mind on physical existents. The opponents of this view, 
on the contrary, find the source of all concepts, including the numerieca! 
in the natural world. The content of concepts is first given, they believe 
in sensory experience. According to this view, the terms or symbols of thi 
number system originally represent existent aspects of the objective world 
In a word they stand for facts of order and magnitude, and their rela 
tions, among which equality and similarity are prominent. The defender 
of the latter view, accordingly, does not condemn, as the author of this 
book does, the edueator who teaches that ‘‘fivesness’’ ean be abstracte: 
from a econerete situation. He supports such an edueator, beeause the 
latter seems to be looking in the place where the content of all basie con 
cepts is originally located. This does not mean that arithmetical concep 
tions are not applied to conerete situations. The contention is that the) 


‘Wheat, Harry Grove The Psucholoau and Teachina of tri ic Rostor 
D. C. Heath and Company, 1937), Preface. 
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ve first derived from such situations, then later applied in similar situa- 
ons. The development of arithmetical ideas is first inductive, then de- 
uctive. 

Qualities of things come in amount.—What is actually known about 
iumber is a matter of experience. From this point of view the objects 
of knowledge, the things we know, are, more definitely, complexes of ex- 
rience. The psychologist speaks of complexes of sensations. An apple 
as we pereeive it is such an object. It is analyzable into several different 
types of experience. It is red, smooth, cool, sweet, heavy. The adjectives 
ised refer to qualities of the apple. Who hasn’t learned that an adjective 
is a word used to express quality? Indeed for us the apple is the sum of 
its qualities put together in a certain arrangement. Now, note the next 
point carefully: Every quality comes in some amount, which is the same 
as Saying, in impressive phraseology, that it has a quantitative aspect. 
We recognize this fact in everyday experience when we refer to some 
apples as redder than others, smoother or sweeter than others; and no 
harm is done to the argument if cheeks are substituted for apples in the 
comparison, 

Number as measurement of amount.—Things, then, are complexes of 
qualities, and qualities always exist in the more-less dimension. Moreover, 
the demand or desire for the things of this world is closely associated with 
amounts of quality. The redder the apples, the more attractive, ordi- 
narily; the greener, the less attractive. The word ‘‘attractive’’ is just 
another way of expressing desire or demand. In view of the close connee- 
tion between quantity and demand, the need arises for more accurate 
cnowledge of amount. To know that one orange is heavier than another 
is important for the housewife who serves orange juice for breakfast. To 
know that the Jones farm is larger than the Smith farm is important, if 
one is asked to pay more for it. But such ideas of amount have a limited 
iclpfulness because of their erudity. They may be regarded as represent- 
ing a gross kind of measurement, or expression of amount. Thus one 
inderstands the encouragement that has been given to the invention of 
istruments that provide more accurate measures of amount— instruments 
for determining the amount of weight (scales) or length (vard stick) or 
emperature (thermometer) of things. It should be observed that all these 

struments of measurement are made on the principle of expressing 
imount in number of units—weight in number of pounds, length in 
mber of yards, and temperature in number of degrees, or in some frae- 


on or multiple thereof. It may now be plausibly argued that number in 
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its first intent in concrete experience is fundamentally an expression o 
the frequeney of units of some kind, represented by different strokes o 
attention in discriminating things. Even the primitive counting of shee; 
by tleing knots or by dropping pebbles can easily be understood as 
method of measuring, a method of determining the number of units 
this case individuals—in a floek. 

Development of a number language.—The measuring just described 
could be conducted without number names for different amounts, wit! 
out a name to express the total. One might simply point to the knots or 
the pebbles corresponding to the total. A name for the number, howeve: 
is obviously convenient. The development of a number language is n¢ 
more mysterious than the development of language in any other area ot 
life. It is demonstrably convenient to label or tieket an object of know! 


edge, to use a symbol for it, as ‘‘dog’’ for a certain kind of hairy quad 


ruped, and ‘‘eat’’ for his immemorial enemy. In the same way ‘1’ 


comes to be used for a single unit of anything, ‘‘2’’ for one more than a 
single unit, °3°" for one more than that, and soon. According to this view 
number symbols, the ‘‘ figures’? we write, are signs or terms which stan 
in our langwuage or thought, for realities in experience A number is 
human invention; the amount for whieh it stands is an objeetive fact 
The number system, with its arbitrary decimal arrangement, is In essence 
an abstraetion trom reality - it isan organization of concepts, ss mbolized 
as deseribed, that take their origin in the realm of particular experience 
One ean get so involved in and fascinated by the abstract elements in this 
svstem and their inter-relations that one forgets their earthly origin and 
comes to believe that they exist in an exalted realm divorced from ever) 
day affairs. Abstractions do have a way of getting divoreed from the! 
perceptual mates, but originally the two kinds of experiences appear in | 
perfect state of matrimony All concepts, ineluding number coneepts, are 
derivatives of the peres ptual world, or @XPLresslons of the relations of suc 
derivatives, and are chiefly valuable for guidance as we dip further in 
the stream of life’s particulars 

The views of James and Einstein.—This theory not only reflects the 
insieht of William James, but is clearly consistent with the research tec! 
nique of a more reeent genius, Albert Einstein. Professor Einstein ts 
theoretical physicist who begins with certain experimentally establishe: 
concepts, propositions, or equations ; projects a conelusion or suggests a 


hypothe sis based on a mathematical study of the relations between thes 


and then looks about for a wal of verifying his hy pothesis 1 
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e stream of life’s particulars. In one instance the verification is found 
an applieation of the hypothesis in a study of the orbit of the planet 
Mercury; in another it is found in the discovery that rays of light are 


ent as they pass the sun. 


CONCRETE AND ABSTRACT WORK 
On the basis of such a general theory, let us now glance for a moment 
t some of the troublesome problems regarding the nature of our subject 
ind the method of teaching it. 
If a child picks up two colored sticks, then two more, and reports that 


e has four sticks, the number work would be ealled conerete. If, however, 


the teacher places before the child the combination, 5 , and asks him to 


dd, the example would be ealled abstract. It is abstract because 
ach of the numbers is divorced from any particular content and repre- 
sents a generalized value. Conservative schools tend to go to seed in the 
lirection of the abstraet, radical schools in the direction of the conerete. 
lt isa mistake in any subject to proeeed as if the generalizations of ex- 
erience, the abstractions therefrom, can be taught suecessfully apart 
rom the perceptual situations in which they originate. The instructional 
ormula is percept to concept and back to percept again. It is procedure 
rom a real problematie situation to a thoughtful conelusion and back to 
veryday life again for verification and use. This means induction fol- 
owed by deduction. It means generalization from the facts and the later 
ise of the generalization as a guide in behavior. Since, however, no one 
s mathematically skillful who eannot think numerical values abstractly 
nd no one is mathematically trained who cannot perform the essential 
iperations with abstract numbers, it is easy to see that neglect of either 
‘hase is to be deplored. The real problem is to determine the proper bal- 
nee between the two aspects. It seems certain today that abstract work 
s generally overdone, to the neglect of the conerete, particularly in the 
ower grades, 
COMPUTATION AND PROBLEM-SOLVING 
Not unrelated to the preceding problem is that concerning the relative 
uportance of computation and problem-solving in arithmetic. The same 
roblem is encountered on the psychological level when one asks whether 
bit or reasoning should predominate, The prob m is again precipitated 
one who belittles the formation of skills and exalts the importance of 


cneralizations. 
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(re fling our cue from life. If one again goes back to human « xperienc 
for his bearings, it can be seen that all investigation, all research, al! 
thinking originates in some kind of problem. One does not think without 
cause, without a stimulus or situation which is challenging, perplexing 
and therefore thought-provoeative. Such a situation is commonly referred 
to as a problematic situation, or merely as a problem. Problems come first 
then attempts to solve them. Proper attempts at solution are acts of think 
ing, answers to the question, What is to be done to eseape the perplexity 
Several! proposals, plans, ideas, hy potheses, are ordinarily considered by 
a proficient thinker before one is acted upon, and whether the accepted 


hypothesis is correct can usually be determined only by trying it out, as 


we say, in everyday life; or by experiment, to use the language of se! 


ence. From this point of view, life is a series of problems and ensuing 
attempts at solution, while education is an organized means of assistance 
inh problem solving. 

Two separate abilities. In the light of this hypothesis, let us revert 
to computation and reasoning in arithmetic. The word ‘‘ computation” 
refers to the handling of arithmetical processes, to the correct manipula 
tion of abstract numbers. This is ultimately reducible to ability to do 
four things in arithmetie: add, subtract, multiply, and divide. If one ean 
perform these four fundamental operations with integers, common frac 
tions, decimal fractions, and denominate numbers, he is trained in the 
arithmetical computation of the schools. The reasoning problem arises in 
determining when to add, subtract, multiply, or divide. To solve a real 
problem in arithmetie a pupil must know, first, what to do, and second 
how to do it. In connection with the first arises the great demand fot 
reasoning, or thinking, or problem-solving ability ; in connection wit! 
the second, the demand for ability to compute. Extensive correlation 
studies, though available, are unnecessary to convince one that a pupil 
may be able to compute satisfactorily without being competent in arith 
metieal reasoning, and vice versa, a fact which indicates that two general 
abilities, largely disparate, are involved. In other words, the two kinds 
of ability under discussion are necessary for arithmetical competences 
hence both should be trained. The point in dispute, therefore, again turns 
out to be one of relative value. The writer reealls, with no particular 
enthusiasm, an experience he had in a class of teachers-in-service whic! 
he was conducting a number of vears ago. One day he propounded a ques 
tion regarding the relative importance of the two abilities mentioned and 


requested an expression of opinion from the class. The teachers responded 
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* 
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vithout hesitation, but they were so nearly unanimously in favor of giving 
omputation the greater emphasis that the instructor, in spite of a differ- 
nt opinion, merely made an innocuous comment en the vote and then 
steered his bark into less turbulent waters. That was vesterday. 

Why the extreme emphasis on computation ?—The vote of the teachers 
referred to, however, was consistent with a trend that still persists with 
ereat foree, a trend that has been encouraged by the demands of the 
commercial world for clerks who ean carry the heavy burdens of routine 
‘computation, after most of the real problem-solving has been done; by 
the makers of standardized tests, who have given much more attention to 

( development ot computation tests than to tests of arithmetical-reason- 
ng ability; and, indirectly, by writers on the teaching of arithmetic, who 
have had little to offer teachers on problem-solving. Ten books on the 
teaching of arithmetic were found, on examination, to devote only six 
ereent of their space to instruction on problem-solving. From which it 
seems obvious that the marked emphasis of teachers on computation is 
largely due, on the one hand, to commercial pressure, and, on the other, 
to professional neglect. The latter is not entirely the fault of the makers 
of tests and the writers of professional books. The difficulty is traceable 
to the relative dearth of knowledge regarding arithmetical reasoning. 
leachers have been given little help by their leaders because little has 
heen available to give. In recent vears, however, the situation has begun 
to look somewhat more promising. Investigators in larger numbers are 
turning to this dark corner of arithmetic, and are reporting significant 
results. The indications are that we may have, relatively soon, a con- 
siderable body of authenticated information for the guidance of instrue- 
tion in the field of arithmetical reasoning. 

Is the value of problem-solving underestimated?—lIt is not certain, 
however, that teachers would just now sufficiently emphasize problem 
solving in arithmetic, even if they knew more clearly the methods to 
pursue. There is still a question regarding the relative value of ecom- 

utation and problem-solving. Perhaps there is a connection between the 
imited progress of experts and underestimation of the value of problem 
solving. If so, it is time to reeonsider the prevailing evaluation of this 
speet of arithmetie. 

The present trend toward intellectual training.—The present trend 
n edueation is in the direction of improving the school as a means of 
training intelligence. This movement has received impetus from many 


lireetions. The near collapse of our civilization since the World Wat 
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has made it clearer than ever before, that our most precious ability and 
our chief hope of social salvation is intelligence. Our present bewilder 
ment bears eloquent testimony to the seareity of this much needed com 
modity. Otherwise we should not stand so tragically helpless in the fac 
of so many challenging social problems. The contemporary social con 
fusion, however, is not the only evidence of the need for better training 
of our people in ability to reason, to think, to solve the problems of life 
The demand comes direetly from many edueational leaders regardless 01 
difference of opinion on other issues. It ean be truthfully said that 
nothing more deeply animates the group of educators led by Protesso! 
Dewey than a desire (it amounts to a passion) so to organize the schools 
that training in reflective thinking will become the central aim. Indeed 
the domination of this aim in the minds of some of this group is so 
marked that it throws the habitual and more or less mechanical elements 
of an education into the shadow of neglect. Professor Judd’s disparage 
ment of ‘‘trivial skills’? and his marked emphasis on the achievement 
of important generalizations is in the same general direction, for sucl 
veneralizations are the product of the best intellectual efforts of th: 
past and the only rational starting pont for thinking in the present 
In other words, things are conspiring generally to make the classroom 
better training ground in reflective thinking. Since this is true for th 
school in general, it should be especially true for the work in arithmetic 
for this subject offers a superb opportunity, perhaps the best, for training 
in thinking 

The influence of an earlier period.—Negleet of this opportunity offered 
in arithmetie has been characteristie of the teaching of the subjeet since 
the latter half of the nineteenth century, when drill became the watel 
word and arithmetie settled down into a state of general stagnation. The 
situation at that time has been interestingly described by a writer neat 
the end of the period. ‘‘ Arithmetic,’? he remarked, ‘‘has thus become : 
seienee of diffieult trifles and intrieate fooleries peculiar to common 
schools. and remarkable chiefly for sterility and ill-adoptness to an) 
useful purpose ”*’ The arithmeties of that period represented a striking 


cle narture from earliet hooks such as Colburn’s which contained little i 


the way of abstract examples and was practically filled with verbal prob 


lems. In recent years, however, the pendulum has been swinging hac! 
in the earliel direction It is now being more insistently demanded that 
teachers seize the opportunity offered in arithmetie to improve thinking 


ability, without neglect of training in essential computational skills. The 
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atter are important in life, but they are important as means of solving 
problems. The deferred answer, then, to the teachers who voted so 
strongly against the writer is that training of intelligence should take 


rrecedence over training in computational skills. 


MATHEMATICAL ABILITY AND SOCIAL INFORMATION 

In certain quarters it is now being suggested that the informational 
im should be given greater recognition in arithmetic. The suggestion 
ooks for support to a recent enterprise in the field of the social studies. A 
number of pamphlets has been prepared by a responsible organization, 
each designed to acquaint the child with an important social institution. 
Several of the institutions described, such as the use of Arabic numerals, 
ways of telling time, and systems of weights and measures fall within 
he provinee of arithmetic. 

Cultivating acquaintance with social institutions.—Few will question 
the view that each of the social usages mentioned is of fundamental im 
portance and that a large part of the teacher’s general job is the cultiva 
tion of acquaintance with social institutions. This is implied in the con 
ent of aim in edueation. A difference of opinion arises, however, concern- 
ng the method of doing this. It must be borne in mind that the main 
interest of the committee in charge of this work was the development of 
social understandings and attitudes in social science, and was only in 
directly concerned with arithmetic. One almost infers, after reading a 
recent appeal for informational arithmetic, that we are about to embark 
on a program of making arithmetic an adjunet of the course in the 
social studies. 

Every subject of study ean be conceived as a means of indueting the 
pupil into the ways (practices, institutions) of social life. In more stereo 
tvped phrase, this objective is spoken of as preparation for effective par 
ticipation in social life. Arithmetic as a subject has to do with the in 
stitution of number in social life, and the processes of arithmetic are an 
essential and teehnical part of this institution. In the past, as has been 
pointed out, teachers have been so intensely interested in developing skill 
n these processes that relatively too much attention has been given to the 
mechanical aspect of the subject, too little to the improvement of ability 
to think. Now what of the suggestion that another claimant for favor bh 
dmitted to a richer berth in the arithmetic course? 

Informational posstbiliti« s in arithmetic.—The materials prepared by 


he committee referred to is mostly historical in nature. It deals with 
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the genesis of certain modern usages. If social science is a study of soeia 
institutions and history contributes to an understanding of these im 


stitutions, then obviously this material has a place in the social-studi 


course. The question before us, however, relates to the extent to whic 


such historical material should be imported into arithmetic. When chil 


dren encounter the plus sign for the first time in this subject, should it 


be made a part of the course to find out where the sign came from? Now 


admittedly, this sign is as interesting historically as the buttons on the 


sleeve of a man’s coat. It fOeS back to the little Latin word, et, whiel 


means oe. ** In handw riting the word ef became CONVE ntionalized 1! 


the form (&) and was further simplified into the mathematical sign | 


of addition. Let us take another symbol—the word ‘‘window.’’ What is 


the origin of this word? Few educated people know, despite the faet that 


‘‘window.’’ either the word of the thing for which it stands, is an im 


portant social institution Speaking more broadly, the question arises as 


to whether any considerable portion of the time allotted to arithmeti« 


should be devoted to the connotation and genesis of unfamiliar political 


economie, geographieal, architectural, and other concepts. Indeed, the 


informationalist at times goes further and extenuates the use of diffi 


cult terms in statements of problems and explanations of processes as : 


means of voeabulary expansion. In other words, he proposes to use the 


arithmetie period directly for the teaching of English. At this point thi 


theory seems to have reached its limit in a reductio ad absurdum and runs 


counter to one of the most conspicuous and defensible trends in moder 


arithmetie—that toward the elimination of all unnecessary linguistic diffi 


eulties 


Defining the field of arithmetu Opinions mia differ as to whether 


children, urban children for example, should be given problems involving 


the area of a vable, the contents of a silo. the size of a eorral. or the eon 


struction of an adobe wall. Informationalists would use the arithmetic 


period as an oceasion for the cultivation of ideas over a broad domain 


The writer, on the contrary, stresses the value of concentration. He would 


make a coneerted attempt to locate the important arithmetical processes 


in familiar social situations, and, wherever possible, familiar to the child 


W he re fe woes by vond the range oft the ehild tor material. he does so to 


include an arithmetical process in common adult demand or an adult 


situation to which an arithmetical proeess is commonly applied. Even this 


probably be regarded by champions ol the ehild centered schoo! 


as an undesirable coneession to the pre paration for-life objective. The 


I 
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nost difficult subjeet in the curriculum, and one of the most important in 
ife, requires concentration on quantitative material. It requires in- 
tensity of analysis, rather than extensity of experience. Moreover, the 
quantitative aspects of a familiar situation are naturally easier to grasp 
than those of an unfamiliar situation, a fact which means that a problem 
in such a setting is more likely to be understood. In other words, the 
curriculum problem is to bring important samples of social life under 
the arithmetical microscope in a manner to facilitate the development of 
ibility to do quantitative thinking. Everyone is in favor of enrichment 
und breadth of information, but this aim, worthy as it is in its place, 
must not be permitted to interfere with the fundamental objective, the 
development of mathematical intelligence and technique. The arithmetical 
enrichment of first importance in the elementary school is that which 
comes with the consciousness of number in a situation otherwise familiar, 
but in whieh number relations have not previously been sensed. The course 
built on the principle advoeated introduces the child to number in thou- 
sands of important social situations and at the same time keeps first 
things first. The objective is arithmetic for citizenship, not social in- 
formation as a substitute for arithmetic. If one wants to learn about a 
number of things let him travel around the world or take a course in the 
social studies. If he wants to learn about the number im things, let him 
first get down analytically to number in familiar events.® 

The informational aim in percentage—The informational aim is 
afforded its greatest opportunity in the field of percentage, for the prob- 
em there is one of application of a familiar arithmetical process to 
situations not yet familiar. After the elements of percentage have been 
taught in familiar areas, that is, after the ** pereentum’’ idea has been 
equired and the concepts of base and rate are understood, there is a 
ong series of topics in which no new arithmetical content is encountered. 
The series includes profit and loss, commission, interest, discount, stocks 
ind bonds, and taxes. What is new is subject matter in economies rather 
than in arithmetic. The difficulty in these topics is not in understanding 
the ealeulation, but in understanding the social usage. Be it noted that 
there is no importunate demand at the elementary-school level for the 
history of the stock market or the banking business. The demand is for 
knowledge of these institutions as they funetion today. Incidental 

The discussion of the informational aim is considered throughout in relation to 


thmetie when taught in a subject curriculum. The point which we are urging, how 
r, is no less important in a projeet curriculum. Intensity is more important than 


tensity of experience in the approach to mathematieal competence. 
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touches of history will prove an attraction; more than that, a distraction 
Need for knowledge of social practices.—The necessity for ineluding 
these topics somewhere in the eurriculum is obvious. For example, 
corporation bond is an important social institution of a definite typ 
low can one deal with its quantitative aspects when one has no c¢lea: 


comprehension of if? Without a comprehension of the things with whic! 


one deals one is like a man trying to estimate the possibilities of profit 


in a goat ranch when he knows neither what nor how much the animals 


eat; when he knows not the extent to which their milk is prized for 
food, their hides for shoes, their hair for the eushiony interior of moto: 
ears. The nature of bonds should be taught somewhere, and traditionally) 
the subjeet of arithmetie has had the eall over the social studies. If 
however, the social studies will guarantee to provide pupils with practic 
in the applieations of percentage, many of us will be glad to turn over th 
topies under discussion to them after the percentage process has bee: 
taught. This would be consistent with the theory of junior-mathematies 
according to which much of the social material ordinarily introduced i 
the seventh and eighth grades is regarded as a digression from the main 
mathematical highway. 

A bifurcation of the course—Beyond the sixth grade two kinds ot 
courses are in operation in arithmetic. In one sense they are competitive 
in another, complimentary. The junior course carries the pupil forward 
with less delay in mathematics; the other provides more extensive train 
ing in the social applications of arithmetic. The relative value of thes: 
courses cannot be determined apart from the vocational purposes of the 
pupils. There seems to be no good reason why both types of course should 
not be offered, even in the same high school. Indeed, t! ame series of 
aurithmeties might braneh off in two directions after the sixth grade, on 
the one hand in the direction of social applications and, on the other 


hand. in the direction of mathematical advancement. 


SOCIAL UTILITY AND THE COURSE IN ARITHMETIC 
In the selection of material for the course in arithmetic, some very 
fundamental problems in curriculum making naturally arise. Probab), 
the most important of these relates to the use of the principle of social 
utility as i vuide 
Investigations of social usage.—Until recently this principle Was @S 
teemed quite generally among educators as the final arbiter in the selee 


tion of curricular eontent. Today there is inereasing doubt of it adequaey 
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s the sole determiner of this content. The situation in the field of frae- 
ons will serve as an illustration. The fractions found by investigators 
‘social usage are next to the fundamental operations with integers in 
requency, but they are so small and the operations so simple as to sug- 
est a much reduced emphasis on fractions in the elementary schools. 
No outstanding textbook maker, however, has had the temerity to limit 
the work in fractions to the dimensions suggested by these samplings of 
social usage. Indeed, there is now under way a distinet tendency to de- 
art somewhat from these meager cross-sections of social life, first, because 
the validity of the investigations is at various points impugned, and, 
second, because social usage alone is not regarded as a sufficient criterion 
for the selection of subject matter. When but two corporations out of 
several hundred whose stock is listed on the New York Stock Exchang: 
ive nearly a million stock holders, it is evident that millions of people 
n the United States buy stocks and hence should know the arithmetic 
ertaining to their purchase and sale, vet at least two social-usage in- 
estigations have reported no problems relating to either stocks or bonds. 
This is an example of an invalid finding, which evidently results from 
the faet that the methods of investigation were not of a character to 
obtain a truly representative sampling of arithmetical usage. 
Conservative nature of the principle—The second eriticism amounts 
fo an attack on a fundamental assumption on which the research has 
been based. The critics are not content to accept the practices of every- 
day life as the only guide in formulating their objectives. They believe 
at the schools have a duty not only to prepare for life as it is, but also 
to raise the level of present practice. Schools exist to improve as well as 
0 preserve our institutions. If one were commissioned to prepare a 
ourse of study in morals, should he be content to accept the practices 
if present adult life as the standard for pupil performance? The answer 
s obviously negative. As regards fractions, the argument is that the 
schools should equip the child to use the processes in this field in many 
situations where they are helpful but are not now used (assuming the 
reliability of investigations) for lack of proper training. In a word, 
hberal edueators call attention to the fact that the principle of social 
tility is a very conservative instrument, that it is in reality a new name 
or the old doctrine that edueation consists in the transmission of a social 
nheritanee from one generation to the other. Regardless of the name. 


In a survey of security ownership Dun’'s has reported that 546 corporations lave 


t one time as many as 5,847,651 common stock holders. 
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it is urged that the principle tends too exclusively toward the preserva 
tion of the status quo toward worship of the past, and not sufficiently 
toward improvement upon the past. The critics look forward to a schoo! 
that will do more than merely follow in the wake of society; they favor 
a school that will be instrumental in advancing the welfare of society. 

Value of the social-utility principle—The foregoing argumet does 
not mean that the results of social-usage studies should be ignored. They 
should still be used in many respects as a guide in the selection of ma- 
terial when there is no reasonable doubt in regard to their reliability. 
It is well to note that these studies have made a positive as well as a 
negative contribution to curriculum making. On the positive side they 
have great suggestive value for the selection of the topies to be em 
phasized, the size of numbers and kinds of examples to be used, and the 
types of situations in connection with which the necessary ealeulation 
may most profitably be performed. Even here, however, caution is nee- 
essary, since a practice found to be most frequently used in social life 
may be found by experiment to be less effective than a practice less fre 
quently used, in which ease the latter has ordinarily a better claim for 
inclusion in the curriculum. 

On the negative side the prineiple under consideration has probably 
made its greatest contribution. It has led schools away from things they 
have done that they ought not to have done. It has brought about the 
elimination of dozens of topies, on the ground that the social demand 
for them is not sufficiently general to warrant their retention. Thus is 
explained the disappearance of true discount, foreign exchange, partner 
ship, troy weight, apothecary weight, compound proportion, surveyor’s 
long measure, survevor’s square measure, government land measure, 
progressions, cord measure, customs and duties, shingling, longitude and 
time, and other topies from many forward-looking courses of study. The 
reader should note, however, that a satisfactory course of study cannot 
be constructed by the method of elimination alone, for this would imply 
the untenable assumption that what remained would constitute a re- 


liable and an adequate body of content. 
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WIDE READING FOR BEGINNERS 


H. A. Curtis 


Superintendent of Schools, Staunton, Illinois 


EXTENSIVE reading at the pre-primer period is so essential to the de- 
eclopment of good readers and printed materials of suitable difficulty are 
so searce that both teacher and pupils welcome new material which can 
be easily read. Some pre-primers are entirely within the comprehension 

the children, their style attains a reasonable degree of literary ex- 
ellence, and their vocabularies are carefully controlled. Therefore, they 
should be of great value as a source of material for wide reading. 

Unfortunately, both the experience of teachers and the results of in- 
vestigations bear witness to the fact that the overlapping of the vocabu- 
laries of any two pre-primers is so small that the whole of a second pre- 
primer is of greater difficulty than the same number of pages in the 
primer of the basal series. That is, after a child has learned the 65 words 
n one pre-primer, he may find 40 new words in another pre-primer, 
vhereas in the first 40 pages of the primer, he will meet only 20. Never- 
theless, we can demonstrate that wide reading in pre-primers is entirely 
practicable under certain conditions. This has been shown by an ex- 
haustive study of pre-primer vocabularies. 

The vocabulary of any book is a list of words which appears in any, 
but not necessarily all, of its parts. Many words appear in the latter 
part of the book that do not appear in the front and words used in one 
unit are not used in a unit on another subject. It follows, then, that the 
vocabularies of individual units of a second pre-primer need not be as 
difficult with respect to any given text as is the vocabulary of the whole 
of the book which they comprise. Some units will follow a certain text 
much better than will other units. The amount of overlapping of the 
vocabulary of any basic text over the vocabularies of units of any sec- 
ond text will not remain constant from unit to unit, but it should at 
least be great enough for the child to read the new material with satis- 
faction. From these facts, it is logical to presume that it may be possible 
to seleet units from pre-primers which the children who have read one 

re-primer will find easy to read because they will meet few new words 
per hundred running words. 

On the other hand, a core of words which appear most frequently in 

viven list of pre-primers may be of greater functional importance for 


Stone, Clarence R. Better Primary Reading, pp. 44-138, 
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the reading of units of those pre-primers than may be the vocabulary « 
ans single text. It may therefore be possible to build up a core vocab 
lary whose mastery will reduce the number of unknown words in selects 
pre-primer materials to the minimum desired. 

To investigate these two possibilities, ten representative pre-prime 
reading programs were selected for consideration. Each was publish 
between 1930 and 1936, and is, presumably, in quite general use amon 
represt ntative school systems. Furthermore, the topics ineluded in thes 
books covered the field of be vinning reading. There were stories of ehil 
dren's experiences in both city and country, stories about the school, th: 
eireus, train rides, airplane rides, pets, shopping, games, and family lift 
The vocabularies of these ten programs include all words commonly used 
in beginning texts. Few new words were found after the voeabularies o! 
the first seven books had been listed. Only proper names and a few com 
mon nouns were added. 

Two of the programs regularly consist of two pre-primers each, and 
in these eases the words in both books were tabulated. The complete list 
of pre-primers follows: 

Clara Belle Baker, Mary Maude Read, and Edna Dean Baker. Pla 
mates, Indianapolis: The Bobbs-Merrill Company, 1954. 

B. R. Buckingham and Marguerite P. Doleh. Let’s Play, New York 
Ginn and Company, 1954. 

Katherine E. Dopp, May Pitts, and 8. C. Garrison. Little Friends 
New York: Rand MeNally and Company, 1954. 

Elson-Grav. Elson Basie Readers-Pre-Primer and More Dick ane 
Jane Stories. Chieago: Seott, Foresman and Company, 1930 and 1954. 

Leavell, Breek« nridge, Browning, Follis, Fri nds at Play, New York 
American Book Company, 1955 

Mabel O'Donnell and Aliee Carey. Rides and Slides and Here ana 
There. Evanston: Row Peterson and Company, 1956. 

Mary E. Pennell and Alice M. Cusack. Frolic and Do-Funny, New 
York: Ginn and Company, 1952. 

Nila Banton Smith. Tom’s Trip, Chicago: Silver Burdett and Com 
pany, L955. 

(‘larence R. Stone and Dodie Hooe. Tom and Jip, St. Louis: Webste 
Publishing Company, 1935. 

Grace E. Storm. Nip and Tuck, New York: Lyons and Carnahan 
1936 


Each word, including proper nouns, was listed on the dictionary basis 
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ry | at is, the regularly inflected forms of a single root were combined. A 
cab otal of 241 different words were used in the pre-primers studied. The 
eet requeney of use of each word was tabulated by pages. 
The total number of repetitions of each word used in each pre-primer 
“im vas determined from these tabulations. A grand total of 11,914 running 
ish words was so handled. In studying these tabulations, both possibilities 
non for wide reading were considered together. First, we wished to see if 
thes here was sufficient overlapping between pre-primer vocabularies and 
chil parts of other pre-primers to permit wide and easy reading. Second, 
|, the we wished to determine the possibility of setting up a core vocabulary 
lift which would be of greater value in wide reading than any basal vocabu- 
used lary. The second alternative will be discussed first. 
es of Of the 241 different words appearing in these texts, the 72 most fre- 
com quently used were considered as a possible core vocabulary. The number 
72 was chosen because it represents the average number of words found 
and in the larger pre-primers, and therefore, seems to be aecepted as a reason- 
list able number of words upon which to concentrate at the pre-primer period. 
The first 72 words are presented in Table I and an additional list of 72 
"a words which appeared less frequently is presented in Table Il. The 97 
words which appear least frequently and are not listed because they, eol- 
ork lectively, make up a very small portion of the reading matter of the 
texts. 
nds TABLE 1 
Tue 72 Worps Most FREQUENTLY USED IN SELECTED PRE-PRIMERS 
and No No No 
} List Repetitions Word List Repetition Word List Repetitions 
293 good 56 rabbit 
ork Alies 160 have 82 ran 98 
73 he 83 ride 108 
243 here 169 run 165 
112 house 23 said 
ane a6 I saw 66 
46 in 131 Say 5 
61 is 359 see 147 
‘ v-wow 47 it 121 she 64 
New ur 22 lane 118 something 50 
98 lip is the 467 
; 198 jump 72 this i4 
om k 92 like 108 to 328 
15 little 189 Tom 100 
29 look 120 up 79 
5 may 44 want 155 
67 me 108 we 56 
172 mew a went 64 
87 mother 203 what 76 
mv 74 here 63 
lal 54 not 121 will 193 
130 play 167 witl 127 


Z 46 Polly 62 vou 185 


iS] Total 9,047 
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TABLE II 


Tie 72 Worps Less FrRequeNTLY USED IN SELECTED PRE- PRIMERS 


No No. No 
Word List Repetitions Word List Repetition Word List Repetitior 
iirpla 16 found 17 on 30 
ur 39 girl 17 one 36 
st 29 rood-hve 20 out 26 
way 39 got 18 pig 17 
t5 grandmothe: i1 pretty 23 
j °0 vuess il puppy 37 
ick 18 help 19 red 82 
19 ho some 18 
boa 17 home 31 stop 20 
B 37 hop 21 store 39 
boy 30 Jack 36 surprise 23 
brown 18 loe 36 they 80 
cak 16 Tudy 31 three 23 
son 29 kitten 29 too 41 
ar 21 laugh 25 train 88 
itch 28 make 33 tree 27 
t °0 Mary 42 two 28 
Da 36 meow 18 walk 38 
, 3 name 20 was 38 
lo Nar 28 wee 26 
Do-l ny 26 Nancy °6 white 30 
lraw 25 Nip 22 who 22 
fast 34 noe 41 yard 17 
Fred 39 ol 44 yes 44 
Total 2.033 
rhe relative importance of these three groups Is indicated in Table III. 
TABLE 
True DisrrrpuTion By Groups or Worp Usacr IN THe 11,914 RUNNING WoRDS 
CONTAINED IN 10 REPRESENTATIVE PRE-PRIMER PROGRAMS 
Total Percent of Total 
Word Group Usage Running Words 
First 72 Words 9,047 75.94 
Second 72 Words ° 033 17.06 
Remaining 97 Words 834 7.00 


It may be noted from the data reeorded above that the first 72 words 
are used more than three times as often as all other words combined, and 
that the 97 words least frequently used make up only 7 percent of the 
total number of running words. The first 72 words also have been shown 
to be of permanent value to the child. All of the adjectives, adverbs, con- 
junetions, 
939 words which Dolch listed as a basie sight voeabulary.* 

Only three of the common nouns are not included in Dolch’s list but 
these have been shown by both Stone and Gross to be in common use in 

?Doleh. Edward W. ‘‘A Basie Sight Voeabulary,’’ Elementary School Journal 


prepositions, pronouns, and verbs are included in the list of 
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ildren’s readers and have, therefore, a high functional value at this 
tage of the reading program.* The eleven proper nouns happen to be 
ore or less in style at this time. They will need to give the teacher little 
meern because children ordinarly have little difficulty in remembering 
e names of the characters in their stories. In view of these facts, it seems 
easonable that the functional value of the words presented in Table | 
s great enough to warrant their being taken as a core vocabulary for pre- 
primer reading. 

Each of the twelve pre-primers was divided into units on the basis 
f the subject matter presented. For instance, if the first six pages were 
principally about a dog, they were considered a unit. If the next twelve 
told of a trip to a eireus, they were considered another unit, and so on. 
Sixty-four units were so secured and they appear in the left-hand column 
of Table IV. The vocabulary of each unit and the number of times each 
word was used in the unit was tabulated and compared with each of the 
ten first pre-primer word lists and with the core list in such a way as 
to determine the amount of overlapping per hundred running words of 
each unit. 

This information is recorded in Table LV. 

The data recorded in Table IV show that the maximum overlap- 
‘ing of textbook vocabularies over units is 100, the minimum is 15, and 
the median is 50 running words per hundred. The maximum overlapping 
of the core list is 100, the minimum is 46, and the median is 78 running 
words per hundred. The median overlapping of the core list exceeds the 
median of the textbook list by 28 running words per hundred. The eom- 
parative narrowness of the range of distribution of the number of over- 
lapping words in the core list and the clustering of these scores about 
the median is easily seen from the data recorded in Table V. 

Following the core list, more than twice as many units are available 
in whieh 80 pereent or more of the running words will have been taught 
than following all pre-primer vocabularies combined. Proportionately, 
there are more than nineteen times as many units of this difficulty fol- 
lowing the core list than following all other lists studied. 


*Stone, Clarence R. Better Primary Reading, pp. 61-130. 
Gross, Aline FE. ‘‘A Pre-Primer Voeabulary Study,’’ Elementary School Journal, 
ptember, 1954. 
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TABLE V 
1) s;UTION OF NUMBERS OF OVERLAPPING WORDS IN THE Core LIST AND IN TEXTBO 
Lists Per HuUNpRED RUNNING WoRDS OF SELECTED Pre-PRIMER UNITS 


No. Overlapping Words No. Scores in No, Sevres in All 
Per Hundred Running Words Core List Pre-Primer Lists 

90-100 5 8 

&9 20 4 

70- 79 19 16 

60- 69 15 R7 

4 196 

40- 49 1 149 

39 88 

0- 29 32 

10- 19 8 


CONCLUSION 

The data presented seem to warrant these conelusions : 

1. A wide variation in the difficulty of the selected pre-primer units 
does exist. In many, if not most cases, units taken from the same book 
vary in difficulty when compared with each word list by an amount that 
is probably significant to the pre-primer child. 

2. The core vocabulary is far superior to any text vocabulary for the 
reading of books or units from any other series. 

3. If early, extensive pre-primer reading is desired, instruction lead 
ing to word recognition should be given in the light of the funetiona 
value of the words taught. Every word is not of equal worth for wid 
pre-primer reading. 

4. Systematie work on a core vocabulary and eareful selection of units 


to be read will make wide reading entirely practicable for beginners. 
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AN EXPERIMENT IN READING READINESS 


A. J. HUGGET' 
Supe rintendent of Schools, Lake Orion, Michigan 


THE CONCEPT OF READING READINESS 


UNTIL quite recently promotion to the first grade was determined 
rough more or less subjective data. Did the child appear bright and 
terested? Was he proficient at construction and at cutting and color- 

Did he play well with the group? Did there seem to be enough ma- 
turity to warrant placing him in a more conventionalized situation in 
ich he would have to remain quiet for longer periods of time? These 
vere some of the questions which the kindergarten teacher asked herself 
vhen it came time to make up the promotion list of those who were to go 
to the first grade. 


Of late investigators have been concerned with the development of 


units nore objective measures of a child’s ability to do satisfactory first grade 


- book vork. Since suecess in this grade depends almost entirely upon one’s 

t that suecess In reading, it seemed that if measures of reading readiness could 
. devised that the promotion problem would be solved. Along this line, 

or the was found by Reed’ that satisfactory attainment in reading is the 

measure used in determining most first and second grade promotions. 

lead In a California study by Percival*, it was found that there were more 

tiona failures in reading than in anything else. Apparently if we ean pre- 

wick diet reading suecess, we can forecast attainment in the first grade at 
ist. 

units THE FACTOR OF INTELLIGENCE 


Giray® found that intelligence is a major factor in determining progress 
reading but that there are other factors which must be taken into con- 
tio Dent tv says’ “The study ilso shows that. of the faetors con 
sidered, intelligence is the most significant in determining a child’s sue- 
ess In first-grade reading. But when the four individual tests were com- 
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bined with the mental test, the predietive power of the combination w 
ereater than that of the mental test alone.’’ 

Native intelligence is something which holds fairly constant throug 
out life. Lineoln® found the variation in I.Q. at various times to be 
general not more than five points. Gray and Marsden® came to the sar 
conclusion. Sinee we cannot greatly change native intelligence, it follo 
that we must do the best that we ean with the material on hand. Certa 
children are with us in school, whether we wish these particular ones \ 
not, and we must do the best that we can with them. It is with factors 
in relation to reading readiness, other than native intelligence, therefo: 


that the writer is concerned. 


OTHER FACTORS RELATING TO READING READINESS 


Speaking of the discrepancies between scores on mental tests and 
achievement in reading, Oglesby’ suggests that some of the faetors whir 
account for this difference are: health, attendance, nationality of the 
pupils, attitude toward school work, ability of teacher, quality of mi: 
terials used in teaching, and method of instruction. Deputy coneludes 
‘There is a group of factors, such as interest in stories, pietures, things 
people, and surrounding life, the number of stories read or known, thy 
extent to which conversation is carried on with others—that is, the child 
proneness to things verbal in general—which, no doubt, are significant 
a study of reading readiness, but thorough and objective study of all thes: 
factors would eonstitute an investigation in itself.”’ 

Ladd® found that there was no measurable relation between rea 
ing ability and sociological factors except that children from homes 
where foreign language was spoken were under a handicap. Other i: 
vestigators have traced lack of ability to read to eye movements am 
other physieal factors, to emotions and to many other causes. What t 
writer is concerned with is if it is possible to measure these facto 
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er than intelligence and so predict when the child is ready to start 


earn to read. 


THE PREDICTIVE VALUE OF SOME READING READINESS TESTS 
Using five tests largely of his own devising, along with the Pintner- 
nningham Primary Mental Test, Deputy coneluded that'® ‘* The corre 
ions found between the five tests of Reading Readiness and the com- 
ned scores on the tests of reading ability show that the Pintner-Cun 
ngham Mental Test gives the best single means of predicting first-grade 
ding achievement. However, the other tests used in this study raised 
( predictive power of the mental test appreciably. The combined seores 
the individual tests of reading readiness correlate with reading 
ievement practically as well as the scores on the standardizing mental 
Lee, Clark and Lee" were able to obtain correlations of .49 and .54 
tween the Lee-Clark Reading Readiness Test and the Lee-Clark Primer 


lest and the Gates Test respectively, the latter two being given at the 


dof the semester while the reading readiness test was given when the 

ildren started the first grade. 

These investigations made the writer desire to make further studies, 
sing certain other reading readiness tests which are on the market. 
\s a practical end, he wished to secure valid measures to use as a basis 


promotion from the Lake Orion Kindergarten. 
THE TESTING PROBLEM 


To answer the questions raised in the preceding paragraph, the fol 


wing testing procedure was adopted: 


TABLE | 


Ciuart or Tests Usep in LAKE ORION AND OXFORD K ERGARTI 
Lake Orion Oxford 
Test Given Month Giver Giiven Month Give 
opolitan Reading Readiness x November x November 
in Wagenen Readiness x December 
Khode Island Intelligence x January x Tannuary 
Naming** x February x February 
wtroit Word Recognition x April 
Lack of time prevented giving of this test 
‘ ling not started in Oxford Kindergarten until the first grade so there was no use 
ge this test there 
The Activity Naming Test is a new Reading Readiness test by Clifford Woody It has 


1 placed on the market 


Deputy, Erby C. Op. eit., p. 44. 
Lee, J. Murray, Clark, Willis W.. and Lee, Dorris May. ‘* Measuring Reading 
liness,’’ Ele mentary School Journal, XLIV May, 1954), Py 650-666, 
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In the Lake Orion Kindergarten, reading is started immediately aft: 
the Christmas vaeation. This is of a very simple type, consisting of i 
struction from charts without the use of formal textbooks. While it w 
realized that twelve weeks of instruction could not aecomplish so ve; 
much, it was felt that some slight measure of the predictability of tl. 
readiness tests might be accomplished. For this reason, the Detroit 


Word Reeognition Test was given to see if anything could be found out 


in respect to predictive value. The results are summarized on the follow 


Ing pages, 


EFFECT OF SEX 
Table II shows the mean seores made by boys and girls on the v: 


rious tests 


TABLE II 
Scores MADE ON THE Five TESTS B YS AND GIRLS 
JAKE ORION AND OXFO 
Test 
Rhode Island 
Metropolitan 
\ctivity Naming 
n Wagenen 


roit Word Recog 


SUMMARY OF SIX DIFFERENCES 


1. Girls ranked somewhat higher than boys in intelligence as meas 
ured by the Rhode Island Intelligence Test. 

2. On the reading readiness tests, girls made consistently higher 
scores than boys. This is probably due to higher native intelligence o1 
possibly somewhat to greater facility with language skills. Girls leat 
to speak at an earlier age than boys and, apparently, hold this languag 
advantage until physical maturity. 

3. Girls did considerably better than boys on the Detroit Word Ree 
ognition Test. This would be expected from the results obtained by com 
paring the two sexes on the reading readiness tests and Rhode Islan 
Intelligence Test and from one’s general knowledge in respect to thy 


language usage of the two. 
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aft +. It would seem to be feasible for boys to defer beginning the 
st grade until they are approximately six months older than the girls. 


CORRELATIONS BETWEEN THE TESTS 


In spite of some lack of agreement between certain of the tests and 
Detroit Word Recognition test, in general there seems to be a rather 
we correlation between the various tests. Table III shows the relation- 


ps. 
TABLE III 


CORRELATIONS AMONG THE TESTS GIVE) 
Activity 
Test Van Wagenen Naming Island Recogt 


Metropolitan 19 cases 40 case 


Van Wagenen 
\ctivity Naming 40 cases 17 cases 
44 24* 
Rhode Island 
56 
roduct-Moment which was the 


Computed by the Rank Difference Method rather than the P1 


rdinarily used 


SUMMARY IN RESPECT TO RELATIONSHIPS AMONG TESTS 
The reading readiness tests correlate surprisingly well among 


l. 
Apparently they all attempt to measure about the same 


emselves. 


thing, 
2. Intelligence appears to be an important faetor in reading-readi- 
meas ess—but not the only one. 

3. The Van Wagenen and Metropolitan Tests correlate quite highly 
belie ith the Detroit Word Recognition Test. Probably they may be used to 
ae redict first grade reading success with quite a high degree of accuracy. 
eee 4. The Activity Naming Test apparently needs to be revised and 
standardized. 


5. One would feel that the use of an intelligence test and several 


R eadiness tests would give a high degree of validity to promotions from 
tec 
« kindergarten to the first grade. 
com 
stan \ FIRST GRADE CHECK-UP 
As a further check on the validity of the reading readiness tests, 
iding tests were given during February of the school year following 
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promotion to the first grade. No children were retained in the kinde 
garten in either school, policies existing at the time not favoring retentio 
for a second year in this department. The correlations, therefore, in 
cluded all those who took the tests the previous year, whether or not 
they had been judged capable of doing first grade work. Both Lal 
Orion and Oxford are communities with a large percentage of ‘‘ floating 
population. There were just nineteen pupils left at Lake Orion who had 
attended kindergarten there the previous year, and but twenty at Oy 
ford. None of the pupils in either community, by the way, whom th 
tests the previous year had judged to be unfit for first grade reading 
had moved away. All of them are ineluded in the correlations and al 
made at least average scores on the reading tests. 

The Detroit Word Recognition Test, Form B, was given to the Lak: 


Orion children (they had Form A the previous year) while the Oxford 


children took the Haggerty Sigma one examination. The Oxford scores 


TABLE IV 


CORRE! BETWEEN Scores MApe BY LAKE ORION FIRST GRADERS ON DETROI 
READING TEST AND SCORES MADE ON VARIOUS TESTS B‘ HE SAME PUPILS 
WHILE ENROLLED IN KINDERGARTI rie Previous YEAR 

Test zg en in Correlations with Detroit Reading 
Kindergartet Test, For B, giv t gra 
Let tv Naming 16 
Metropolitan 63 
Van Wagen 71 
I) t Rea g, Form A is 
I le Island 
N I nk iff 1 n gee at t 
sed ase i ill 
volved 
TABLE V 
CORRELATIONS RETWEEN Scores MApDE BY OxrorpD FIRST GRADERS ON HAGGERTY SiG) 
One READING Test AND Scores MADE on Various Tests WHILI 
ENROLLED IN THE KINDERGARTEN THE Previous YEAR 
in elat s with Haggerty Reading 
} lergarte Sigma On giv first grad 
t Nan l 
M 7 
Island 24 
Not The rank-difference method of mputing was used in all 
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re very low, explainable by a policy existing at that school of start- 
» reading very gradually and deferring intensive instruction in this 
ibject until the second semester of the first @rade. 

Table LV and V show the relationships. 

As has been mentioned, the Oxford scores on the Haggerty Sigma 
e examination were very low. Apparently the children had not had 
ough reading instruction at the time that the test was given to make 


ywhere near adequate scores. 


SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 
Girls had better scores than the boys in all the tests. The differences 
ere especially great in the Metropolitan and Van Wagenen Tests. This 
s probably due to higher intelligence and to greater facility which 
irls possess in respect to language usage. Language and intelligence 
robably worked to give the girls much higher scores on the Detroit 
Word Recognition Test. The differences were surprisingly small on the 


\ctivity Naming Test. Sinee this is a test involving knowledge of the 


environment, it is likely that the language factor does not operate to sueh 


full extent. Apparently boys should be promoted to first grade at a 
ter age than girls. 

The predictive value of the tests does not seem to be always re- 
ble. Some cases who were among the poorest as measured by the Met- 
politan and Van Wagenen Tests, ranked above others both times on 
e Detroit Word Recognition Test. It is apparent that the tests should 


cheeked with other faetors such as teacher’s evaluation, general in 


terest, ete. The Metropolitan Test furnishes fairly good norms for some 


ve groups but needs to be better standardized, in the opinion of the 
riter. The Van Wagenen norms are even more unreliable, our evidence 
dieates. No standards have been worked out for the Activity Naming 
lest. No norms are given by the authors for the Detroit Word Recog 
tion Test when used in the kindergarten. One would be safe in saving 
parently, that they should make a seore of three which is the standard 
up for the start of the first grade. 
The reading readiness tests correlated well together. The Van Wag- 
en and Metropolitan ratio was .82, an exceptionally high figure. The 
\etivity Naming correlated well with the Metropolitan but not so well 
the Van Wagenen. 
One judges, when he takes into account the comparatively low corre 


tions between the Rhode Island Intelligence Test and the Reading 
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Readiness Tests, that there must be factors other than intelligence whic 
enter into Reading Readiness. This factor (intelligence) may be tl 


principal one, as is suggested by Deputy, but it cannot be the only on 

The Metropolitan and Van Wagenen Reading Readiness Tests on eac 
oceasion at Lake Orion had high correlations with the Detroit Word 
Recognition Test. The number of pupils given the tests, however, is to 


few for any final conclusion. 

The Haggerty Sigma one seores at Oxford during 1936 were too low 
to be given any significance. The Activity Naming Test correlations 
were low on all occasions. It seems apparent that the Van Wagenen and 
Metropolitan Readiness Tests may be used individually to predict read 
ing readiness with quite a high degree of reliability. Several tests used 
together, though would give a much better indication as to probab! 
success in reading. In no ease should the results be used without check 
ing with other faetors. Used in this way, there seems to be little ques 
tion of the value of the use of the reading readiness test in predictin: 
first grade reading success. 

The Activity Naming Test has possibilities but needs to be refined 
and standardized. 
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SOME SUGGESTIONS CONCERNING THE RELATIONSHIP 
EXISTING BETWEEN SIZE OF HIGH SCHOOL 
ATTENDED AND SUCCESS IN COLLEGE 
P. S. DWYER 


University of Michigan 


THE conclusions of previous writers concerning the relationship be- 
tween size of high school and success in college are not in perfect agree- 


ent. For example Remmers and Stalnaker wrote (11, 12)*, ‘‘ The 
vraduates of the larger high schools secure a higher average psychological! 
test score, a higher average personnel rating, stay in school longer, come 
from the city to a greater extent, are distinguished students in larger 
proportion, are not put on probation as frequently, come from the lower 
livision of their graduating class, and obtain a higher college grade al- 
though they seeured a lower high school average.”’ 

Douglas, on the other hand, said (5,292), *‘. . . the data of this 
study agree with those recently reported by Odell relative to the rela 
tionship between college suecess and size of high school from which the 
student was graduated. The zero order coefficient of correlation between 
size of school from which graduated and college success was no greater 
than 004. An examination of the correlation scatter diagrams indicates 
that the schools of less than four teachers do not do quite so well as do 
those from the higher high schools, but the difference is small—less than 
25 of a grade point—and the overlapping as great, almost as many out- 
standing students coming from the smaller schools as from the larger 
ones.’’ 

It is entirely possible that the relationship between size of high school 
class and academic success varies with the geographical area studied, but 

appears, after a survey of available references, that the relationship 
may be quite uniform throughout the country and that the sundry re- 
ults would agree if they were subjected to the same methods of meas- 
irement, the same types of analysis, and if their significance were in 
erpreted in the light of a common purpose. 

Equivalent measures should be used if results are to he compared. 
lhe two basic measures needed in this problem are measures of high 

ool size and measures of suecess in college. Different classifications 

ve been used in measuring high school size,—such as size of school dis 
title as listed in the bibli 


* The first numeral in the parentheses indicates the 


phy at the end of the paper and the second numeral indicates the pa 
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triet, enrollment of high sehool, size of graduating elass, and number « 
teachers. The number of divisions of the measure of high school si: 
varies from two, small and large, to a larger number such as is indicat 

1 Table IL, but it does not appear that the use of different units in meas 
uring high school size has contributed to any great extent to the confusio 
of results. 

Different measures of college success have, on the other hand, le 
to considerable confusion. The statisticians working in this field hay 
agreed, for their purposes, that college suecess should be measured solel: 
by academic accomplishment, vet there is not complete agreement regard 
ing the stage in the college course at which accomplishment should 
measured. Different authors have made measurements at different times 
and it appears to be in the nature of this problem that the results chang 
as the measured group progresses through college 

The aecademie accomplishment is usually measured by the academi 
average as found by weighting with honor points. Sometimes the total 
honor polits collected are used as the measure of suecess. It appears 
that these two measures are quite comparable for the purpose of t! 
study of the present topie, although it is possible that the use of tota 
honor points shows up the good student to better advantage than does 
the use of averages. However, an index of college suecess as determine: 
by the first semester (or first quarter) freshman record is not to be com 
pared with a reeord taken some years later unless careful examinatio 
is made of those who have w ithdrawn from college in the meantime. 

If results are to be compared they should be subjected to commor 
methods of analysis. A survey of the available literature has led to th 
suggestion that the conclusions previously drawn may depend more 01 
the methods of analysis than they do on the information itself. Thus 
those who use the method of averages are apt to discover quite significant 
tendencies, while those who use the method of correlation are not so in 
clined to emphasize the significanee of their results. 

The Pearsonian correlation coefficient is an accepted summary mea: 
ure of linear trend. Those who do not use this summary figure give 
detailed analysis of the correlation table and frequently find certai 
vroup tendencies. These tendencies are presented by the use of percent 
ages or by a listing of the means and standard deviations of the columns 

or rows) of the correlation table. Undoubtedly a presentation whic 
shows a definite trend in the correlation table is more valuable than thy 


? 


summarizing correlation coefficient alone, but it would appear sensible t 
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resent in addition a Pearsonian coefficient in all cases in whieh the 
writer wishes to make definite statements about trend. The coefficient 
srovides the reader with an objective measure of the extent to which such 
linear trend really exists, and enables him to form some estimate of the 
extent to which the results agree with those of others. 

The significance of the results must be interpreted in terms of what 
one is trying to do. The main objective of course is to secure trends 
which will enable one to make individual predictions with accuracy. For 
this purpose the correlation coefficient must be very high. None of the 
correlations which have been obtained between size of high school class 
and success in college is large enough to be of significance in making 
individual predictions. 

In lieu of the ability to make individual predictions we attempt to 
make group predictions. Thus it may be possible to predict the average 
evrade (scholastic success) of all students from high schools of certain 
size without being able to predict the grade of any particular student. 
Such group information, while by no means as valuable as individual in- 
formation, is preferable to no information at all. A small correlation 
coefficient may be useful in making such group predictions. The em- 
phatie statements which some authors make regarding success in college 
and size of high school must be regarded in the group, rather than in the 
individual, sense. 

A brief summary of some of the previous studies is here presented. 
Pittinger (10) studied the classes entering the University of Minnesota 
in 1910 and 1911. He elassified the high schools according to hundreds 
enrolled and measured success in college by total points rather than by 
average. He separated the freshmen, sophomores, ete. in measuring aca- 
demic suecess and presented his results by the use of medians and quar- 
tiles. He coneluded, page 109, ‘*. . . graduates of the larger high schools 
may be expected slightly to surpass the graduates of the smaller high 
high schools, when both reach college.’’ 

Thornberg (13) studied the classes entering the State College of 
Washington in 1921 and 1922. He used total honor points as a measure 
of academic success and presented his results in tables with the use of 
percentages. As a measure of academic success he combined the fresh- 
man reeord of the class of 1922 with the two-year record of the class of 
1921. He reported, ‘‘. . . students from large schools are superior in 
cholarship in college to those coming from small high schools. In general 
cholarship inereases with the size of high school. The most marked dif- 
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ference in quality of college work is found between students coming fron 
high schools with an enrollment of more than 100 students. This does not 
seem due so much to difference in native ability as difference in pre 
paratory training.”’ 

Gowan and Gooch (6) reported the situation at the University o/ 
Maine in 1926. They selected all graduates of the University who had 
entered during the years 1909-1917 and whose records were complete 
They used the freshman average as indicating academic success, but it 
was applied only to those students who had graduated from college. They 
report, ‘*The general trend of these results clearly points to the con 
clusion that the quality of the high school does not play more than an 
insignificant part in subsequent college work which the student does,’’ 

Ayres (1) in reporting on the engineering students of all classes at 
Iowa State College in 1927 wrote, ‘‘In high school class size, very large 
and very small institutions seem to prepare for college more thoroughly 
than do those of intermediate size.’ There appears to be no specific 
measure of scholastie achievement, but from the nature of the study 
one would assume that it was the cumulative average rather than the 
freshman average. The author qualified his conclusion with the statement 
that he had only a relatively small number of students from small schools 
available for study. 

Lemon reported (8) a study of the lowest decile group (according to 
the Iowa qualifying examination) of the freshmen entering the Univer 
sity of Iowa in 1925. While not dealing directly with the relation of high 
school size and college success, it is interesting to note that about two 
thirds of his elinieal group eame from small schools. He also quoted 
Benz (2) as saying that students from large city high schools do better 

Clark (4) deseribed the situation at Northwestern University and 
indieated that the correlation between high sehool rank and college rank 
was equal to .70 when the size of the high school class was greater than 
100. The correlation was not as good when graduates of high schools 
of smaller size were admitted. 

Yates (14) quoted Jackson (7), who studied the freshman entering 
the University of Nebraska in 1925, as saying that he found little dif 
ference in the scholastic suecess of students from different types (ae 
cording to accrediting agencies) of high schools. While not entirely 
pertinent to the problem under discussion it is evident that the groups 
of high schools studied were similar to the groups under consideration 


here. The study was also mentioned by Douglass (5). 
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Stalnaker and Remmers (12) reported the situation at Purdue Uni- 
versity. They give a correlation coefficient of .144 + .028 and a somewhat 
arger one of .21 + .01 when the high schools are grouped into large 
ind small. They state: ‘‘The size of high schools in Indiana is signifi- 
cantly related to elimination from Purdue University. . . . First se- 
mester grades show a slight, though significant relationship with size of 
high sehool.”’ 

Ruth Brown (3) reported the results of a study dealing with the 
freshmen entering twenty colleges and universities in Michigan in the 
fall of 1928. She measured size of graduating class and used class in- 
tervals 0-24, 25-49, ....., 200-224, 225-. First semester average was 
taken as a measure of academic suecess. She presented the results in 
tabular form and gave the means and standard deviations for each high 
school group. She concluded, *‘ There is a general tendency for students 
from larger high schools to obtain somewhat better first semester grades, 
but this trend is not consistent between high schools of various sizes 
inless they are grouped roughly into three divisions: small, medium, 
and large.’’ 

In this study information about the size of the high school was missing 
in 62 pereent of the cases, so it is barely possible that the approximately 
2000 eases left did not give a fair pieture of the situation in Michigan. 

Grace Manson (9) used a similar technique in examining the fresh- 
men entering the University of Michigan in 1926 and 1927. She pre- 
sented correlation tables for first and for second semester grades for 
1 students entering the Literary College, the College of Engineering, 
and the College of Architecture. She computed correlation coefficients 


which she gave as follows: 


TABLE I 
RELATIONS BETWEEN SIZE OF HIGH SCHOOL AND FRESHMAN GRADES FOR DIFFERENT 


UNDERGRADUATE COLLEGES OF THE UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN 1926, 1927 


Literary College Engineering Architecture 
1926 1927 1926 1927 1926 1927 
Size of high school and 
first semester grades + .18 +.12 +-.12 08 +- .09 +11 
Size of hich school and 
second semester grades + .12 +- 04 + .08 7 10 07 


She said, in part, ‘‘Correlations of this size are to be expected after ex- 
mining the tables giving the average university grades for high schools 


‘each size. For although students from smaller schools do below av- 
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erage work, the rise of grades is neither regular nor consistent with rise 
in size of graduating class. In fact the tendency seems to be more in the 
direction of the best work from the medium sized school. . . . some stu- 
dents who do above average university work come from schools of all 
sizes.’’ 

Douglass (5,292) in a study which was quoted at the beginning of 
this article and which dealt with a five-term academic record of students 
of the University of Oregon of the class of 1930, suggested that his re- 
sults are in agreement with those of other studies. Although he men- 
tioned the authors and the institutions in which the studies were made, 
he did not give specific references. He reported indirectly ‘‘an unpub- 
lished study by Cornell and Condit in which coefficients of correlations 
between the size of school and college marks range from .002 to .117, the 
latter a biserial r, the two groups being small groups and large ones.’’ 

A study of the material in the above sources leads one to the follow- 


ing tentative hypotheses: 


1. That there is quite universally a positive significant correla- ( 
tion between size of high school and first semester grades which is ) 
represented by a coefficient of less than .25. 

2. That the size of this coefficient decreases with successive se- ( 


mesters so that by the end of two or three years its size is so small as 

to be insignificant. 

3. That a larger percentage of the students from the small high 
schools than from other groups is eliminated in the first semester and 
in succeeding semesters. 

4. That the students from small high schools who survive this 
elimination are at least the equals, and perhaps the superiors (in 
the academie sense), of the students from the larger high schools who 
have also survived. 

In order to check these hypotheses there is presented an analysis of 
certain data which have been collected by the staff of the Office of Edu 
eational Investigations of the University of Michigan under the diree- 
tion of C. S. Yoakum. The measures used in the Brown (3) and Manson 
(9) studies were applied to the freshman class entering all non-profes 
sional schools of the University of Michigan in 1928. Correlation co 
efficients were computed for each semester of the first three years. In 


Table II are given the number of students, the percentage of the origina! 
group, the correlation of size of high school graduating class with aca 
tr 


demie averages, and the probable error of this coefficient for those com 
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pleting (1) the freshman first semester, (2) the freshman year, (3) the 
sophomore year, and (4) the junior year. The records of the senior year 
ire not at present available. 


TABLE II 


[HE CORRELATION COEFFICIENT BETWEEN ACADEMIC AVERAGE AND Size oF HIGH ScHoOoL 
AT DIFFERENT STAGES IN THE UNIVERSITY COURSE, FOR THE STUDENTS ENTERING 
NON-PROFESSIONAL SCHOOLS OF THE UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN 
IN 1928 (witiH ALLIED INFORMATION ) 


Students Completing 


At First Freshman Sophomore Junior 

Entrance Semester Year Year Year 

Number of Students 1222 1173 1051 846 708 
Percentage of 

Original Group 100 96 86 69 58 

r 032 O31 

P.E. + .019 + .021 + .023 + .025 


An examination of Table II leads first to a conclusion as to the de- 
creasing value of r and secondly to a question as to the high school class 
groups of those who have dropped out. Table III has been prepared in 
answer to this question and shows the percentage of each high school 
class group completing the college time units used in Table IT. 

TABLE 
THE ELIMINATION OF STUDENTS ACCORDING TO THE NUMBER OF STUDENTS 


IN THE GRADUATING CLASS IN HIGH SCHOOL 


Percent of Students Who Entered College and 
Were Still in Attendance at the Completion of 


Number of Pupils First First Second Third 
in Class Semester Year Year Year 
995. 97 90 70 61 
200-224 93 Ro 71 63 
175-199 100 90 68 58 
150-174 98 93 79 71 
125-149 97 87 72 62 
100-124 98 81 77 63 

75-99 97 87 66 55 
50-74 98 92 75 59 
25-49 93 82 66 54 

0-24 91 73 57 44 


On the basis of this evidence it appears that the probability of early 
vithdrawal from college is greater in the case of graduates of the smaller 
schools. The question remains as to the relative scholastic attainments of 
the groups of students who survive. The correlation coefficient of —.031 


10.4 

| 

1 
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given in Table Il indicates that there is no appreciable difference in the 
attainments of the various groups completing the junior year. This can 
be made more evident by showing the averages for each group for the 
first freshman semester and for the junior year. This is done in Table LV. 


TABLE 1V 


Mean Honor Pornt RATIOS EARNED BY STUDENTS DURING THE FIRST SEMESTER 
AND DURING THE JUNIOR YEAR ACCORDING TO SIZE OF SCHOOL 


Number in High School 


Class First Semester Average Junior Average 
y 2.38 2.53 
224 2.55 2.64 
175-199 2.60 ~.44 
150-174 
125-149 3.17 49 
100-12 2.14 9 
75-99 2.12 
74 2.29 590 
iv 2.12 
2.01 ~.64 


It is here apparent that the students from the smallest schools (0-24 
have during the junior year as high an average as the students from any 
group in the list. The pattern of the junior year averages, checks to some 
extent with that given by Ayres (1) while the freshman year pattern 
agrees with that deseribed by Ruth Brown (3) and Grace Manson (9). 

The four tentative hypotheses seem to be true in this case. It is 
even possible that they are quite universally true and that Pearsonian 
coefficients, if they were computed, would quite generally follow the 
pattern deseribed. At least this hy pothesis tends to reconeile the appar 
ently contradictory conelusions reported. 

If the hypotheses are true, the measures used by Gowan and Gooch 

6), Douglass a») and Ayres (1 should give results which approach 
the junior average column of Table IV. They do. Also, the first semester 
column of Table IV seems to be a fair representation of results obtained 


elsewhere by using first semester measures. 


SUMMARY 
I. So far, no one has established the existence of a relationship be 
tween the academie success of students in college and the size of the high 
school elass from which they were graduated which is definite enough 


to serve as the basis of individual prediction. 
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II. The contradictory studies of previous writers seem, in general, 
o agree with the hypothesis that there is, quite universally, a group re- 
ationship which is characterized by: 

A. A positive correlation coefficient of high school size with first se- 
mester record of not more than .25 (in general, very small). 

B. A correlation coefficient between high school size and scholastie 
record which decreases as the student progresses through college and 
becomes insignificant by the end of two or three years. 

(. A larger percentage elimination of students from small schools 
than of students from large schools in the first and immediately follow- 
ing semesters. 

D. The relative scholastic equivalence of all groups in the later col- 
lege years. 

No attempt is made, in this paper, to present explanations or causes. 
Thus the situation deseribed in II C is not necessarily due to inadequate 
cholastie preparation in the high school. It might be true that the student 
from the small high school, as compared to his classmate from the city, has 
i much more difficult problem of social adjustment, that his intelligence is 
not as high, that he is not as well financed, ete. It is the purpose of this 
paper to extract from the conflicting reports of previous studies that in- 
formation which seems to have been found quite universally true when 
college success is ‘* predicted’’ from high school size alone. 

With this factual situation established an assault on the problem ot 
ndividual prediction is again indicated. A satisfactory solution of this 
problem is presumably not near at hand since many factors such as high 
school grade, native intelligence, age, class size, method of teaching, gen 
eral environment, ete. must be considered. Many relations with these 
factors have been discovered and some of these are mentioned in the 
following bibliegraphy. 

In practical predictions of this kind the formal multiple and partial 
correlation technique is being displaced by the method of homogeneous 
rrouping. This is the method which is recommended for future studies 
if this problem. The records of high schools which are homogeneous as 

size should be combined and the means, standard deviations, and 

tereorrelations of other recorded variables compared. 

In the work of the Office of Educational Investigations of the Uni 

rsity of Michigan we have recently started to indieate the specifie high 


hool on the Hollerith ecard which reeords high school average, score on 
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eards in the next few years should supplement similar results obtained 


by other institutions, and take us a step nearer the desired goal of indi- 


vidual prediction. 


10. 
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SOCIOLOGICAL FACTORS IN ABSENCE FROM SCHOOL 


HAROLD H. PUNKE 


Georgia State Womans College 


Tus article relates to such factors as age, sex, sibling position, r 
tardation, death of parent, and place of residence of children in relation 
to absence from the four upper grades (4-7) of white elementary schools 
in South Georgia. Data were supplied on questionnaires by teachers of 
the respective grades in nineteen schools. The data relate to approxi 
mately 3,000 different children; pertain to both county and city schools; 
and were collected when the school year was roughly half over. 

Age, sex, and residence in relation to absence.—Data on this relation 
ship appear in Table I. 

The table shows a considerably larger percentage of absence among 
country children, both sexes, than among town children, particularly i! 
country children attend a county rather than a city school. Ordinarily 
girls are absent less than boys, whether living in town or country, al- 
though sex differences are less for town than for country children. 
Among town children there seems to be no consistent relationship be 
tween pupil age and amount of absence. However in the case of country 
boys, those thirteen years old or over are consistently absent more thai 
younger boys. A comparable situation among country girls is not so 
clear, 

Distance from school buildings, and difficulty in getting to bus routes 
if transportation is provided, are perhaps factors affecting absence among 
country children. Non-school work seems a likely factor, even though th: 
data relate to elementary-school pupils. The greater amount of absence 
among boys than girls may suggest that boys engage in gainful employ 
ment more than girls, particularly if the family lives in a town in 
region in which colored domestic servants are commonly employed 
Sinee servants are less common in country than in town homes, and sine 
much of the agriculture of the region is modified hoeculture in whiel 
many or all members of the family engage as soon as large enough 
non-school work is probably a greater cause of absence among country 
than among town girls. 

It seems however conceivable that data which merely report absences 
without indicating cause of absence, might mean that country children 


especially boy s, have greater liberty to play hookey and to engage in 
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milar non-school activities than do other children. The history of edu- 
ition suggests that an agricultural society feels less the need of eduea- 
on than an industrial society, so among contemporaries country folk 
iay feel its need less than persons living in town. It is sometimes thought 
iat this attitude, along with other factors, is reflected in the shorter 
school term, lower-paid teacher, ete., typical of the country as contrasted 
vith the town sehool. If a difference in educational consciousness be- 
tween town and country people is reflected in the ways thus suggested, 
t might also be reflected in regularity of attendance. 

Death of parents in relation to absence.—Data on this topie were tab- 
ilated by school grades, and for both parents. Because of the particularly 
small number of instances in which the mother was dead, and the re- 
sulting inadequacy of data for comparison with those living, these data 
are not presented. Furthermore only 8.9 percent of the children supply- 
ng data in this connection have fathers dead, which means that the 
number in some grade categories was too small for significant comparison. 
Hence only totals are reported. These appear in Table IT. 

Since the children here represented are in the upper elementary 
school, one would not expect the typical father to be particularly far 
along in vears, and would hence expect most of them to be living. As 
far as conclusions are warranted by the data for the group whose 
fathers have died, no consistent difference appears in absence pattern 
among such children from that shown by children whose fathers are 
living. It is quite possible, however, that the situation in this regard 

would be different for children of high-school age. 

Scholastic retardation in relation to absence.—Since relative com- 
parison among groups is here intended, rather than comparison of these 
vroups with an external absolute standard, it seemed legitimate to assume 
that children enter school at the age of six vears, and that normal prog- 
ress consists of completing one grade per vear. Thus a fourth-grade 
child making normal progress is cen years old, a fifth grade child eleven 
vears old, ete. Table II] presents data on this topie. 

It might be noted in passing that here, as usual, only a few pupils are 
accelerated. A larger percentage of boys than of girls are retarded, 
rrespective of residence or type of school attended. Moreover, boys are 
more often retarded two or more years than are girls. Sex difference 

absences, suggested here as well as in Table I, seems hardly ade- 

late to account for the sex difference in retardation, particular] 
mong town children. Does a greater amount of non-school work done 
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boys leave less energy available for scholastic learning? Are boys 
ss interested in such learning than girls, and henee less deserving of 
omotions made essentially on this basis? Are boys more mischievous 
d accordingly more likely to ineur a teacher disfavor which is re- 
eted in failure of promotion? Do women teachers, who decidedly pre- 
minate in the elementary school, find the ways of boys *‘naturally”’ 
noving, and reflect this in promotions? Unfortunately the study in- 
ides no objective data on these items. 

The table shows more retardation among country than among town 
ildren, irrespective of whether they attend city or county schools, and 
suuntry children are more often retarded two or more years than are 
wn children. Teacher-training, length of school term, ete., as probable 
ictors in retardation are important, but will not be considered here. 

Reference has already been made to the possibility of less exacting com- 
etitions in country than in town life, with the associated lower value 


laced on education, as conceivably related to regularity of school at- 


tendance by country as compared with town children. The same thought 


night apply in regard to relative conscientiousness of attack by pupils on 
earning situations afforded by the school. It may also be noted that 
malaria and hookworm, still common in this region, occur more often 


mong country than among town children. As a result, possibly country 


children have less energy for learning than do town children. 


On the whole the table shows more absence among retarded children 
han among those making normal progress. The possibility of absence 
ontributing to retardation is so generally accepted that it need not be 
considered here. <A different possibility might, however, be noted. Per- 


ips those who are retarded are, for various reasons, less interested in 


school than are others, and stay out upon slight provocation. Studies in 


ivenile delinqueney often support this suggestion. 
Sibling position in relation to absence.—lt is sometimes thought that 
e older children of large families are kept out of school to help eare 
or younger children, thus presenting a cause of absence which would not 
ppear in the case of younger children of the family. For this and other 
easons it might be thought that sibling position within the family has 


hearing on absence from school. In studying this possibility, only the 


ildren in grades six and seven were considered. The data appear in 
ible IV. 

In general there seems to be slightly less absenee in the case of chil- 
en coming from families with one or no sibling older than the child 
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porting, than in the ease of children from families with two or more 


lings older. The differences are not great, but they hold rather con- 
stently for both town and country children. Likewise slightly less ab- 


nee appears in the case of children coming from families with one or 
) siblings younger than the child reporting, than in the ease of those 
rom families with two or more siblings younger. 

Thus it appears that more absence occurs in the larger families, 
ether the siblings are younger or older than the pupil reporting. This 
iggests that family size itself is a factor in absence from school. Pos 


ily if one of two or three school children in a particular family happens 


» be ill, the others stay out of school too. This would obviously be true 
the ease of quarantine diseases. Moreover if transportation difficulties 
re involved, it might not seem worthwhile to put forth the effort to get 
ne child to school when others in the family must stay out; if part of 
he children of the family can make up missed work, why not the others? . 
A further possibility is suggested. Social case studies indicate that 
delinquent youth are usually members of groups when they become de- 
nquent. Each member is apparently an incentive for the others. If 
lelinqueney is a group phenomenon, the group factor may also be in- 
olved in the absence from school—when the group is within the same 
family, as when its members come from different families. Perhaps too 
mly-ehildren, or children of small families, are more strongly attracted 
by the playmate possibilities of school than are children of larger fam 
ies who have playmates at home. 
Conclusions.—Certain conclusions seem justified. Country children 


are absent more than town children. Among possible reasons are greater 
listanee of country children from school building or bus route; moré 
on-school work to do; the probability of all children of a family staying 
it when part of them do, if the home is not within walking distance of 
chool; and lower social estimate placed on education among countrys 
eople. The foregoing reasons, together with greater frequeney of de- 
litating disease among country children; as well as sueh obvious fae 
rs as teacher training, length of school term, ete.; are probably reasons 
greater retardation among country children 
Boys are ordinarily absent more than girls. Among suggested reasons 
more non-school work among boys, as well as a greater variety of 
er non-school interests. These reasons, plus the possibility of more 
ischief and incurred teacher disfavor, were suggested as possible reasons 


the greater scholastic retardation amon’ hoys than girls. 
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Sibling position seems unimportant in relation to absences, but eh 
dren from large families seem to be absent more than other ehildr 
Among suggested reasons is the influence of disease, particularly quara: 
tine disease, in large as compared with small families; the possibility « 
all pupils from one family staying out at times when transportation « 
similar difficulties make it necessary for some to be absent; and the po 
sibility of absence, comparable to more serious delinquency, being 
group phenomenon which could operate within large families, whereas 
children in small families might be attracted by play opportunities pr: 
vided at school. It might however be suggested that country families, i) 
the region studied, average larger than town families, and that countr 
evaluation of edueation as reflected through children from large families 
is really more important than family size as such. 

The data on this study, somewhat limited on the point, indicate no 
difference in absence pattern among children who have lost a parent as 


contrasted with those who have not. 
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jon RESEARCH IN THE USE OF MECHANICAL AIDS 
IN LEARNING 


po 
mg The ordinary academician accustomed to associating teaching with 
soreas eetures, textbooks, and class discussion techniques may or may not be 
oo ware of the tremendous change now taking place in the basic instrumen- 
eee lities of edueation. Prior to the invention of printing teaching was es- 
BRET; utially an oral process between teacher and pupil. The invention of ' 
milies inting made textbooks more generally available and gave to edueation 
ts present pattern of school buildings, libraries and teachers. Several 
ite ni ery important new instruments of communication have arisen with the 
nt as resent century, used first for entertainment purposes and more recentl) 


x edueational purposes, and now promise to change in significant re- 
spects even the basie patterns and practices of edueation. Whether the 
inges to be introduced will be as far reaching as those that accompanied 
e invention of printing remains vet to be seen. The particular reference 
ere is to radio, silent and sound motion pictures, and sound recordings 
When one thinks of needed research in this field three sorts of ques 
tions suggest themselves: First, what are the educational needs of school 
hovs and girls that these new instrumentalities might serve? These needs 
should probably include those now served by the school to which these 
nstrumentalities might contribute and those to which the schools’ present 
program does not administer. There is no reason why these new instru 
nentalities should be considered merely as supplementary means of in 
truetion; they may in a reorganized program of instruction become pr- 
Second, how effective are these instrumentalities when employed 
or different purposes and under the varying conditions of classroom in- 
ruction? There are many purposes for which these new instrumental- 
es may be employed and numerous conditions practical and theoretical 
miting their effective use in the classroom. The possible values to be 
erived from the use of these instrumentalities need systematic investi- 
tion. And, third, how ean these instrumentalities be most effectivels 

d in conjunction with those already available? 
There are all in all three basie approaches to learning employed in 


ication to-day, namely, a) learning by doing, b) learning by observa- 
291 
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tion, and ¢) learning by verbal communication. Oral discussions betweer 
teachers and pupils and textbooks supply our present chief means of 
verbal communication. There is a widespread movement now on in edu 
cation to introduce more direct contact learning and activities into th 
school curriculum. The radio, the silent and sound motion pieture, and 
sound recordings while contributing to both verbal and observationa! 
learning may offer a new means, too, of bringing the world to the elass 
room for observational purposes. The problem here referred to is prob 
ably not basicly one of relative values, that is, of the general worth of on 
of these instrumentalities as compared with others, but one of determining 
the conditions under which each may be used most effectively and the 
purposes that it may best serve. Seldom will the teacher rely upon a singel 
instrumentality: she will probably use combinations of instrumentalities 
All of these problems need to be explored experimentally. 

Besides the questions of a more general sort raised above there ar 
many more detailed questions of importance that need investigation: To 
what extent do individuals differ in their susceptibility to visual, auditory, 


) 


and taectual stimuli? To what extent do individuals differ in their suseept 


ibility to observational (hearing, seeing, smelling, ete.), verbal and direet 


contact approacl! 


ies to learning? To what extent may the effectiveness of 
these approaches to learning depend upon the pupil's intelligenee, pore 


vious experience, and maturity? Turning to the production problems iu 
the areas of radio, silent and sound motion pictures, and sound reeord 
ings: What are our general needs?) What types of presentations promist 
to be most useful for sehool purposes? Where verbal means of communi 
cation are employed as in radio what forms of speech should be em 


ploved: straight talk, dramatizations, interviews, or what not? To what 
extent may these new instrumentalities be employed to supply curricula 
content? To what extent may they he employed to stimulate other ae 


) 


tivities to be earried out in school and home? In the school uses of thes 
new instrumentalities: What is the teacher’s place in the new education 

To what extent may learning experiences be mapped out ahead of tim 

as in course of study making, and to what extent must they be planned 
on the spot? Are there any preterr d sequences of experiences considere: 
from the point of view of the instrumentalities Involved?) How may tli 
teacher best assist the child in the integration of this potential wealt! 
of school experience?) There are many other questions. Very few peop! 
seem to realize to any considerable extent the educational potentialitic 
of these new instrumentalities. The salesmanship program is already we! 


under way; the plea here is for needed research. A. S. Barr 
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“ Address all communications relative to book reviews to Editor Ko 
. Kai Jensen, University of Wisconsin, Madison, Wisconsin. A 


TRENDS IN DIAGNOSTIC AND REMEDIAL READING AS 
SHOWN BY RECENT PUBLICATIONS IN THIS FIELD 
MILES A. TINKER 
University of Minnesota 


[ue first serious consideration of read the paper is designed to be a practical 
disability was by medical men at the help to the clinician and the teacher, only 
im of the century. For about 20 years those publications which ean be obtained 
progress in diagnosis and remedial in the form of separate pamphlets, mono 
grams was slow. Only gradually was — graphs, or books will be listed. Ordinary 
s work taken over by psychologists journal articles and books which contain 
edueationalists. Sinee 1920, how “ single pertinent chapter will not be 
research and elinieal practice in the included. Most space will be devoted to 

ld have been expanding rapidly the more recent publications 
It has come to be generally recognized A good general background in the field 
at deficiency in reading is a marked of reading deficiencies may be obtained 
ational handicap. In the past rem: from various research and discussion 
work was pretty much confined to monographs, Two vearbooks of the N: 
elementary school level. More re tional Society for the Study of Edueation 
ently, however, programs for correction will be found valuable. In the first 
f reading deficienev have been extended 50) are several reports on fundamental 
1 the high school and university levels aspects of the reading process by recog 
many instances. nized authorities. The seeond (47), sim 
Several methods and sources of ma ilarly done, describes the marked prog 


ls for diagnostic and remedial work ress achieved in 12 years. Both inelud 


now available. The ordinary elinician important sections on reading deficiencies 


teacher interested in the field, how \ special number of the Elementary Eng 


. do not have available a list of the lish Revieu 42) contains several articles 


by well known workers in the field. This 


he purchased separately. 


blieations which give fundamental in 


rmation on the subject and explain the number may 
ls at which the methods may be ap Bond (5), Fendrick (11) and Selzer (41 
d. The purpose of this paper is to have investigated the relation of physio 
short notice of certain experimental logical deficiencies to reading disability 


"C8 and to deseribe briefly the more Gray 16 reports the results from diag 


. . 4 al enses 
prehensive methods and materials for nosis and treatment of remedial mn 


edial reading that are available. The reading Although not a manual, this 

cussion is not meant to be a eompr treatise deseribes procedures that are 

nsive survey of the literature. Sinee effective. In a later study Gray 17 
293 
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deseribes methods of 


improving ret ling 
instruction of elementary school pupils in 


schools: l 


reorganiz 


rurai, village and 


county 
Effective ways and means of 
ing and improving the teaching of read 
ing in harmony with the results of 
scientific investigations are outlined 2 


The character of the chief difficulties met 


in effor s to reorganize nad it prove ead 
ing were determined and methods by 


the difficulties were elim 
inated are given. 3) The effect on read 
ing achievement of these constructive 
in teaching was shown to be con 


and 


acribe an extensive study of rever 


changes 


siderable. Gates Bennett 14 a 


sal tend 
Previous work is 


criticized, new expe rimental findings pre 


sented nd remedial suggestions offered 
The authors tend to favor an ‘‘aequired 
habit’’ theory rather than a ‘‘ brain or 
ganization’’ theory to explain the re 
versals 


An intensive study of the 


ersonality traits of 
diftieultv in learn 


dren who eneountered 


ing to read is reported by Hincks (23 
It was der nstrated that emotional mal 
vj istment may he cause Il by reading dis 


abilit: The emotional disturbance fre 
quently lisappears when this deficieney 
is corrected Dearbort 9) gives an 
excellent analvsis of factors underlying 
severe reading disability. An experi 
ental stu f methods for diagnosis 
nd treatment of disabled readers is re 
norted | Monroe 2 

In the report of | roanized 


roe and Backus 55) outline the eneral 
prit ples f diagnostic and remedial 
rending The book is not a manual otf 


results 


obtained by their application The kev 


ITION 
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note of the remedial work was emphasi 
upon the individual. 


Orton (36), whose background is i 


medicine, interprets reading disability ir 
physiological terms. The book is stimu 
although one reserve judg 


the theories 


lating may 


ment concerning proposed 
The analysis of reading behavior and th« 
remedial treatment advised is sound 
Points of strong emphasis are phonetics 
kinaesthetie training. 


find 


and 


will Taylor’s volum: 


Teachers 
(46) useful. It contains comprehensiv 


bibliographies of leaders in reading re 


search, a complete historical sketch of 


techniques for study of eve movements 
‘ 


in reading, and description of a tripl 


shutter tachistoseope designed to cond 
tion rhythmical left-to-right eye move 


ments and aeeurate return sweeps whi 
such moves are coordinated with the in 


terpretative processes of reading. Th 


last section describes the author ’s eX 


perimental results on remedial reading 


Although 


achieved, all will not agree with some of 


satisfactory gains wert 


the interpretations given. 


Eurich 10) has studied the reading 


abilities of college students. He de 
seribes new measuring devices and reports 
the results of drills in reading, vocaln 
lary and study. 

fefore considering the separate manu 
als it is well to consider two points of 


Thess 


are physiological handicaps and eye-move 


over-emphasis in remedial reading. 


ment rhythm. It is obvious that childret 


with poor hearing or marked visual de 


ficiencies are going to have difficulty in 


read. Sueh cases, however 


learning té 


are relatively During recent 


infrequent. 


writers have emphasiz 


vears, certain 


the importance of various ¢ 


stron: 


deficiencies as cansal factors in readi 
disability. 
Wagner (all 


which 


Eames, Selzer, fetts, an 
eited by 45 


indicate an int 


present e\ 


seems to 


dence 


| 
rein, 
directions, but is concerned with the prin 
ciples and programs ap] roved by the au 
thors and the highly satisfactory Zl 


4 cember, 1938 | 
ins) ite relationship between deficiencies in 
ial neuity, accommodation, and muscle 
s lance and reading disability. Anothe 
vu uy of investigators (cited by Strom 
imu rg, 45), such as Blake and Dearborn, 
udg ris, and Fendrick deny that muscular 
sed ciency is related to reading disability 
L the it admit that errors of refraction are 
und ! bably causal factors. All of these 
ptics tindings are diseredited by the results of 
Swanson and Tiffin, Witty and Kopel 
jume cited in 45), and Stromberg who find 
ISIVE ttle relationship between eye deficiencies 
yore nd reading performance, Many workers 
1 of n the field are now coming to believe 
ents that physiological deficiency as a cause 
ple f reading disability has been much over 
mid phasized., It would seem that sensors 
ove ieheiencies are probably relatively unim 
hil rtant in comparison with more general 
in ed habits and other central processes ot 
Th erception and assimilation. This does 
ex not mean, of course, that visual defects 
ling should not be corrected whenever dis 
er overed. It merely suggests that em 
e ot asis should not be diverted from cen 


tral processes to peripheral factors which 


ling ppear relatively unrelated to reading 
de status, 
orts Since the early work on eve movements 
abi n reading there have been several writ 
rs who have placed some degree oT en 
Anu S18 upon poor eye movement habits as 
3 of terminants of reading ability. Among 
hes These are Pressey 37 Robins n hi) 
ove Col 8S), Gates 13). Gates and Bennett 
lrer 14), Monroe and Backus (35) and a 
cl lletin issued by the American Optical 
voi Company (38). These views have led to 
ver the assumption that training eve move 
een! ents will improve reading efficiency. In 
ize t, some of these writers and others 
eve have necepted their views advocate 
hi ‘*nacing’’ of eve movements to im 
an ve reading efficiency. Robinson states 
that such training improved eve-mo 


int ent habits, which in turn increased 
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reading efficiency.’’ 

There is ample evidence to show that 
eye-movement patterns (Trequency, regu 
larity, and duration of the fixation 
pauses) are external manifestations of 
perception and assimilation during read 
ing. Hence they reflect reading status 
rather than determine proficiency of read 
ing. The term ‘‘rhythm reading’’ and 
the implication that rhythmic eve move 
ments produce eflicient reading are un 
fortunate because they are misleading. 
There is no evidence that ‘‘ pacing’’ eye 
movements as such develops effective 
oculo-motor habits which in turn improve 
reading ability as is assumed in the con- 
cept of ‘‘rhythm reading.’’ In diag 
nostic and remedial work the clinician 
should emphasize the central factors of 
pereeption and assimilation rather than 
behavior of the eyes. When improvement 
is made here, the evye-moveme nt patterns 
will readily adapt themselves to the 
changed status. 

The concept of reading readiness can 
not be neglected by the remedial teacher 
There are now ample data which indicate 
that all six year old children are not 
ready for reading instruetion. Children 
should begin reading only when ade 
quately matured \ study reported by 
Wright (52) shows that reading progress 
in the first grade ean bn predicted with 
au fair degree of success (1 74 be 
tween reading readiness and achievement ) 
by selected combined measures such as 
data from a pupil rating seale, the 
Metropolitan Readiness test and mental 
age. This pamphlet also contains a use 
ful annotated bibliography of relevant 
studies \ further investigation of read 
ing readiness in relation to first grade 
achievement has been reported by 
Deputy (9 

\ systematic treatise on reading readi 


ness is presented by Harrison 19 


This book analvzes factors influencing 
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readiness, outlines instruetion for 


fostering reading readiness and prese nts 
un inalvsis of the ivailable tests Tor 
mensuring it Suygvestions for place 
ment and i remedial prograr re also 
piven. per weight is upon 


reading readiness, 


M.A. as a factor 
air 


section on t 


uction Toste ring re 


good. A 


imstr 


ny rendiness is especially more 


results and fuller 


evaluation of 


ission of measurement would ir Iprove 


ti desirable rogress in 


measuring re ling readiness ms heen 
made more Satistactorvy mensuri in 
struments and more vile pumte methods ot 
procedure are necessary before the pro 
ean be generally effeetive 

There are several system: works on 
methods for preventing and improving 
deficrencies, Cone of the most 
thore ot thes: man Is as that at 
Grates LS The author’s provral for 
diagn Sing re disabilities and for 
reme il treatment s based upon the 
fundamentally sound theo that readin 
is not single general ability but con 
sists of a number of reading skills which 
re somewhat independent of each other. 
Ihe pr yblem is to diseover which skills are 
deficient and to provide proper remedial 
treatment This manual is to be recon 
mended for its ¢ mprehensiveness, sound 


ndherence to fundamentals and thorough 


ness of analvsis There is, | veve an 
infortunate emphasis non eve move 
ments as ¢ isal factors and pon the use 
of certain pereeption§ tests whieh 
notl ne of value to the diag? S18 The 
manual coneerns itself with non-readers 


as well as with retarded re: 


M mroe’s text 4 min he ¢ msidered 


both a manual and a report of results 
[It consists essentially of methods of quan 
titative and qualitative mensurement of 


reading abilitv, a dise n oft enusative 


factors, and results of remedial treatment 


In general, the author has coérdinated 
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certain satisfactory techniques from othe 
added The 


results indicates that the rem 


sources and some new ones, 


report ot 


dial treatment is highly suecessful. hh 


summing uj the author states, ‘* The rate 


in reading under remedial in 


struetion was found to be a funetion o 


the child’s intelligence, his age, the nun 


ber of hours spent traiming, tl 
number of months during which treat 
ment was continued, the severity of th 


disability, the personality and behavio 


difficulties eneountered in applying thi 


training and the closeness of 


remedial 
the 
of Monroe 


the use of 


supervision of remedial techniques 


The eritieal use technique 


arithmetical 


reading index 


of the interpretations ¢or 


cerning enusative factors in ret 


detects. 


manual, Betts (4 presents 


and interpretation « 


Summary 


findings with a well-organize 


resenren 


program of prevention and eorreetion of 


rending disability. There is a constant 


and heavy emphasis upon reading read 


t he ensure 


here di 


ey edness, eve 


reventive n 


of 


ness as soundest } 


Included is an able evaluation 


factors, handedness, 


tars 


movement habits and physiological status 


rs in reading disability. The rol 


ovements is appraised in a satis 


factory manner. It is pointed out that 
the more fundamental habits of perce] 
tion are reflected in the eye-movement 
sequences, Some will consider that the 
program of diagnostic measurement is to 
dependent upon specialized equipment 
and that there is a slight overemphasis 


determi! 
Neverthe 


less, the manual is a worthy addition t 


physiole ical factors as 


ants of reading performance. 


the few adeq ite and comprehensiv« 


trentises on reading disabilities. 


The large section on diagnostic an 


of 
erit 
the | Alt 
will question 
ability to determine the =. 
and cert 
critical | 
as fact 


Vo 


othe 


mt 
nsive 
an 
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lial methods in Hildreth’s (22) text 
entirely satisfactory. The evaluation 
techniques is critical and the sugges 
ns on programs, materials, sources of 
ormation, and interpretation are ade 
te. Again we find a satisfactory in 
pretation of the role of eve movements 
reading, movements are result 
ts of perceptual habits which are in 
n dependent on comprehension pat 
ns.’’ There is an unfortunate depar 

from this viewpoint, however, when 

ithor states that reversals of letter 
juences in pereeiving certain words a1 
e to faulty eve movements, and su 
sts training the ‘‘eye sweep’’ to 
edly the situation. 
Stance! and Donohue avowedls 


i consistently attack the problems of 


rostic and remedial reading at the 


mary sehool level in line with Orton’s 
rebral dominance theorv. The methods 

obviously restricted to non-readers. 

r¢ mphasis is placed revention 
disability. It is important to discover 
ior to or early in the eourse of reading 
struetion those enses which need special 
Ip if they are to make satisfactory 
gress in reading. The material is pre 


nted from the tencher’s pommt of view, 


ests suggested for diagnosis are simple, 


sily manipulated and readily inter 
eted The teaching procedure eonsists 
sically of promoting adequate left f 


rogress in word perception. It may 


racterized as a clever moderniza 


m of the A-B-C method (24 of teacl 


rending bv a judicious use of pho 
s and kinaesthesis. Anditory, kina 
and visual reinforcement are en 


sized. It is obvious from the report 


the techniques produce satisfactory 
ts 
text bv Gillingham and Stillmar 
s eoneerned mainiv with sever 
disabilitv and related defierenen 


itations of phvsiologieal defects 


of the eye and faulty eye movements as 
determinants of reading disability are 
recognized The authors do not wish to 
define reading problems in a traditional 
manner. It is claimed that all their 
reading problems were not merely non 
renders, but cuses of selective lanquade 
disability. They apparently accept whole 
heartedly Orton’s physiological or cer 
ebral dominance hypothesis (36). Little 
is said about techniques of diagnosis, The 
remedial methods advoeated lay heavy 
emphasis upon phonetie and kinaesthetie 
tracing) training. Sections on remedial 
work in spelling, which is intimately asso 
ciated with reading disability, and in 
penmanship are included, Although teach 
ers will find the seetion on reading some 
what restricted as to views on causes of 
disability and as to methods of diagnosis, 
the remedial techniques apparently vield 
adequate improvement in reading pet 
formance, 

\ very successful method of remedial 
treatment for non-readers is deseribed by 
Fernald 12). It is essentially a kina 
esthetie method. The child traces the un 
familiar word with the finger while pro 
nouncing it. It is then written and spoken 
simultaneously. Gradual advances” ar 
made to sentences, new words in a story 
and to silent readin The method has 
ilso been emploved successfully with 
eases of partial disability in bot! ehildren 
and adults, and in the learning of foreign 
languages, 

The next three books were written for 
the schoolroom teacher rather than for 
the elinieian. Stone (44) advoeates for 
the primary reading program clear 
definition of objectives in terms of the 


more acceptable recent trends in experi 


mentation, and observation based upon 
survevs and exper elassroon 
th The prograr should e well bal 
aneed with both voeabularv load and 
diffieulty of materials carefully graded 
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as to adequacy and difficulty from level 


Special stress is placed upon fur 
nisl il with tasks which will 


ing each 
permit su performance. 


analvses of the vocal 


Included are 


f read 


lary load 


ers are given. generous eX 


, exercises, book lists 


1 
amples of worksheets 


and citation of case studies. The author 
is skeptical of wholesale postponement of 
reading instruction until there is physio 
logic il and nat eal readiness since as 
vet there 1s n ce juat Kn wled ge n 
these « litions N renders are 
not considered rl hook would have been 
improved by a e gener : tation of 
tests for specific reading deficiencies and 
nelusion of norms f rend levels 
Mar tenchers will appreciate th 
etieal hook improvement 
rending written by Cole (8). The de 
n f met} ms mplete nd the 
nd direetions for construction 
oft ter Is ple \reas vered 
inelu e etatus ‘ ‘ ling eves cht speed 
re vow ilaryv, comprehension 
nd special problems Throughout special 
nphasis is placed upon remedial treat 
ment Alt le imed prin ril t the 
ement of reading in the elementary 
sore e techniques are satis 
reneral tenden to overemphasize the 
aspects of reading, especially 
the part pla ed by eve movements. This 
s also true with regard to the relation of 
pl sien! defeets to rending performance 


Many will feel that more emphasis should 


he «le ted ft ral reading than advoeated 
he thi thor 
Wil son nd Rrown’s text 51 
niso be eharaeterized as highly 
praetic ‘ 3] ld be weleomed by 
the sel ] teacher Tt is designed 
ril f mypr ement of reading in 
hes termedinte grades and the juni 
gh sel The directions throughout 
ire written to the childrer There nr 
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Extensive 
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preliminary 


end tests to 


tions are 


reading (mple 


to several special 
ns Phe te 

nized in the f 
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measure needs an 
ire growth. Special sex 
oral and to silent 
Space 1s devoted to \ 
Generous exercises ar: 
load on the teacher 


imum. Space is devote: 


of reading situ: 


rinls are frequently o 


mm ft interesting games 


aise the question « 


overel pl ipo eabulary traiming 
ind drill in pronunciation which are not 
intrinsic to the reading situation. Ther 
is a marked contrast between this bool 
and Cole’s which places a minimum of 
emphasis upon oral reading. 

It is been demonstrated bv 
Senrs and Kirk (20 that reading dis 
bility enses exist among the feebl 


marked improven 


frequently resulte 
M: ny ill 
ind Le 


principally eon 


wmtrative 


land ’s 


eases are 


erned with 


diagnosis, remedies and results for elin 
eal enses of non-readers. 

Just reeently eduent we eome 
rentlize thy need tor tecliniques to 
prove ending at the unior and seni 
high school levels. MeCallister (20) pr 
sents met f dinenosing and treatir 
the deficiencies of retarded readers 


s. Ina 
idan 
eontetr 


the 


emphasis 


ddition there are sugges 
e in problems that 
Throughout 
has beer 


scientif 


it subjects. 


ilts of 


upon presenting resi 

studies and observations in such a man 

ner that they may he applied to the seho 

situation | teachers. Again we find ar 
ther ho tends te overrate the valu 
f eve movements as determinants 

readil deficiencies. Furthermore, t 


Although the te 


need for motivatior 


chniques deseribed w 


eabulary train 
included so that 
Some 
R training produced 
ent in reading whi 
1 in better adjustment 
pamphlet l 
these lev 
tions for 
in reading 
the book 
little is le t ee 


be considered entirely adequate to 
tenchers, the author is to be com 
ded for making a good start in a 
tively new field. 
w attempts have been made to pre 
systematic methods for improving 
ling at the college level. Most texts 
ww to study, however, do have a chap 
section devoted to this level. There 
two treatises that might be mentioned 
is discussion. Pressey’s manual (37 
meerned with practice exercises de 
d to promote rapid reading and to 
ive comprehension, Some space 1s 
ted to the reading of graphs and 
res. In Robinson’s monograph (40 
reported the results of a study to im 


e read disabilities of university 


Ing 


idents. Training to improve compre 


nsion imMy roved comprehension but not 


and training for rate improved rate 


lesser deg 


rree improved compre 
n. Both Pressey and Robinson have 
emphasized the role of eye move 
ts in reading disability. Too tr 
tiv the pacing of eye movements be 
es a ritual that leads to misinterpre 
Furthermore, equival nt results 
e obtained by other means. Never 
ss, many useful hints fon remedial 
the university level may be ol 
d from these two publications 
rece) tly, the teacher who wished 
remedial training in reading, esp 
it the high sehool and university 
as seriously handicapped by lack 
terinls which she did not have tiny 
bv herself. Now, however, there 
ailable an imposing array of new 
is These, with a bnef note on the 


nal echaraeteristies of each, will 


and Coffin (2 have selected m: 

om various sources to be used 
proving comprehension andr 
ssing the thought. These selections, 


ved by questions, are all relativels 
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short and are taken from a variety ol 
subject matter fields (history, algebra, 
ete.). They are designed essentially Lo! 
work reading or reading for the purpose 
of using the content. The book may be 
employed at the junior and senior high 
school level. 

‘*Reading for Skill’’ (6), also for 
junior and senior high schools, involves 
work-type reading. It consists of exe! 
Cises designed to improve specific reading 


skills, including use of the dictionary an: 


training for finding appropriat muterials 
by use of various kinds of library facili 
ties (enrd eatalog, atlas, indexes, ete. 
There are ineluded both serious and 
humorous articles, stories and poetry. 
Dingnostie and check tests are furnished. 
The text is well organized. 

Roberts and Rand’s text (39) is de 
signed for anyone able to read the sele 
tions but will find its greatest use at the 
junior and senior high school levels. The 
judiciously selected stories and arti les 


hout the world as it is now and con 


sequently of high interest value. Atten 
tion is given to the development ot im 


ortunt reading techniques and to reaa 


ne for varlous purposes. Devices to 
ensure mcrenst of speed and to test 
understanding accompany each selection 
Progress is shown by an individual read 


In Knight and ‘Traxler’s book (2S 
written for the Jumior and senior! hi 

hool, the material is organized for us 
in au course in develoy mental reading, 
corrective instruction, for individual 
remedial work, or drill on special prol 
Training is varied to 
suit the purpose of the particular types 
of reading, such as seanning, grasping 
details, studying history, ete. Instructive 
sections on use of the dictionary and how 


to read the newspaper are included. Exe 


eises to check comprehension and ther 


factors are plentiful. The reading ma 
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trom i variety ot 
orgnnization of ma 
text (25), suitable for 
high schools, slic ild 


motivation 


There 


and maintain 


are sections 


| to training in finding main ideas, 


ils, 


‘ve m 


hapters 


aids 


‘pacing ’’ 


Sp 


ovements 


e 


eed phrasing, 


skim 


ure devoted 


nd to interpre 


‘s, graphs and charts. The 


ve movements 


neither necessary nor desirable. Check 


ided in all sections. 


| est ns ure 
In econud 26 designed tor 
“eve ne who v ild rena with greater 
| ecul and intelligence, ’ 
is furnished additional exer 
ving skill in Sper ial aspects 
{ ending su s finding main ideas 
following ote M ich Space is 
devote to training in word meaning and 
siiue Spee ittention 18 given to pro 
nuneination aids found in dictionaries 
Tests for Miprehension and the like ac 
pan exercises Seleetion of read 
ny material and ryanization of the 
‘ well 
Phe list of ks designed to furnish 
material nd exereises for the improve 
nt of n the junior and senior 
hig ré wl le well d rhe 
Vive ibly nm read 
nye ti seloote i! roanis 
ft ls. Sor tend to select 
ending matt f literar merit hale 
to emphas subieet matter 
| et the ¢ in 
terests of the ordinary student. Althoug 
k estions +} ‘ 
] t nel le onosti 
that text whi ay 
| “ st suited to the needs and aims 
f ‘ ticul school must necessarily 
il e tenchers 
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There are certain other materials whic 
have been designed or are suitable for i 
proving reading skill. The Thorndike 


Century Junior Dictionary (48), in whic! 


defined in understandable non 


words are 


technical language, is essential in an) 


junior or senior high school group wher 
Jordan, Berg 
Washburne (2 Moderoy 
Mitchell and Noyes (31 


lapted material which is suitable for r 


remedial reading is taught. 
id 


Sandrus, 


lur and 7) and 


have 
turded Klementa: 


adolescent readers. 


se hor 


and 


il teachers will find Gray and Liek’'s 
Yoakar 
D4 


Guidebook (18) and 


achers’ 


Reading to Learn 


Bagley 


texts useful. 


series of 


Several trends are discernible in thy 


evolution of diagnostic and remedial 


li \t 


rend first, under the leadershi; 
of medieal men, attention was directed t 


ng. 


word-blind 
As 
interested 


effort 


non-readers, or to cases 5 


they were called. the educationalists 


became gradually in reading 


deficiencies, most was directed fc 


a time to severely retarded readers in the 


elementary sehor l. After sufficient exper! 


mental data were accumulated, syste 
miutic texts in the field began to appear 
Emphasis upon methods of diagnosis an 


inl techniques vary somewhat fron 


text to text The evidence indicates that 


success may be achieved by the use of an) 
li 
inuals diagn: and treatment 
the l ial. It be 


noted that motivation is perhaps more iz 


the 


outlines of methodology. 
S18 


individ to 


Is 
particular method en 


the retard 


readcel 


continued, 


As prog 


as well as the 


nie 


Although most remedi: 


non began te 


receive attention 


work has been done with elementar 
children, a recent trend has bee 
to cdiseover and to remedy reading det 
cieney among bigh school and ecolleg: 
students. 


materials has been a serio 


Lack 


ot 


g 
00 
rhe choice and 
junior and senio 
ure 
ploved 
render 


ment 


o be 


m for the remedial teacher. In 
ntly published texts there has been 
empt to remedy this situation by 
hing detailed directions for con 


n of materials. At the high school 


el manv texts have been devoted en 


to exercises with directions for thei 


In nearly all cases of reading dis 


ry prognosis 18 good, With proper 


hods adequately applied reading 


cups enn be largely overcome ol 


ely eliminated. 
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Bulletin No. 76, Monograph No. 1 
i shurg Department of Public 
Inst tion, Commonwealth of Penn 
svl ! December, 1938 5o pp 
Chis monograph deals with studies com 
nleted at the graduate schools of the four 
state fed UNIN sities in the field of edu 
tior nat | science within the past 
ADI I K. Ve and Improved 


ment f Public 


] his Bulletin No. 12 (Harris 
Dey ent of Publie Instru 
iwealt ot Pennsylvania 
‘ 1, 1935S pp. 
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! s in Pennsylvania as evidenced 
nt State Council of Edueation, Admin 
ind Finanee, Edueation of 
| s, Program of Instruction, Li 
mel Muse n Serviee, Professional 
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tion Pieture 


tional Services, 


W. W. (Editor) Educational 
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College f Kd tion, Ohio 
University October 19, 


luecation, 
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evaluation of an _ eleventh grade fie! 
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ative Study of Secondary 
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This P rned to serve 
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the n methods devised 
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by the Cooperative Study Secondar 


School Standards and gives a history 


the cooperative study, guiding principles 
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nt of d procedures tor eval 
tion litation, and stimulation 
secondary sehools, validation and sele 


tion of seales, characteristies of the dif 
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Cooperative Study of Secondary Sel 
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Edition (Washington: Codpera 
ve Study of Secondary School Stand- 
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\ series of seales for in 


aphie form the results of evaluations 
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NGELHART, Max D, The Nature of the 
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cation 


the abilities required in the survey courses 
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each and found that survey 
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es required are largely common, 
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Department of Ex- 
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Chieago: 


Chicago City Junior Col 
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Mimeographed. 
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ricH, ALVIN C., AND PACE, C. ROBERT. 
1 Follor Up Study of Minnesota Grad 
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Committee on Edueational Research, 


pp. 
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rhe authors present data showing the 
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in job opportunities and the occu 


onal and financial status of recent col 


aduates, 


rentiable Mental 
The 
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Principia Press, Ine. June, 1938 

PP- 

The author analyzes data on mental 
traits on the basis of Thurstone’s centroid 
method of factor analysis and finds that 
construction, investi- 
of abilities, and 


is useful in test 


it 
gating organization 
first step in defining and measuring com 


as a 


mon personality traits. 
GoopyKOONTZ, Bess, AND LANE, JESSIE A. 
The Elementary School Principalship : 
Some Aspects of Its Development and 
Bulletin No. (Washington: 
United States Department of the In- 
of Education, 1938), 42 


Sta 


tus, 


terior, Office 


This bulletin discusses some aspects of 
elementary 
for 


the prineipalship n city 


schools, the training opportunities 


elementary school principalship and 


of 


the 


the eertifieation elementary school 


principals, 

GrirFfitus, M. M. ‘‘Part and Whole 
Methods of Presentation,’’ Bulletin of 
the F l Research No. 


Melbourne: Melbourne niversity 


ducationa Serv 


Press, 10288 Py 

The author studied the relative eft 
ereney of the ** Part and **Whole’’ 
methods of presentation as measured by 


three tests given to seven classes and con 


diffieult, 


cludes that when material is 

learning by the ‘‘Whole’’ method is 
most effective. 
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September LOSS, Bulletin of the Bu 
ea 0 Educational Research, Ohio 
Stat é Columbus Ohio 
Stat University, Bureau of Educa 
tional Resear October, 1958), 21 pp. 
Mime raphed 
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1 tax rates for the current 
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‘*An Evaluation 
Reading,’’ Bul 


Hanover: 


I thors present ilar, psvchologi 
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Ie ‘ 4 t ‘ aa 

‘ tw Sas re lisability o1 Ww 
rT erndes than among the rest 

"4 | il tl t the ‘ ement 

eading as measured by pencil and 

per tests or of probable success in col 

S| sured by point scores earned 

wan, A. F. (Editor) ‘‘College and 

T ry Service Trer le 
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the 1937 Midwinter Meeting of the Amer 


iean Library Association. 


LEARY BERNICE E. 


Courses of Study and Other Curriculun 


Survey 


Materials Published Since 1934,’’ Bul 
letin of the Office of Education, United 
t of Interior, No. 


Wasl ngton: United States Gover 


States Departme 


ment Printing Office, 1937), 185 pp. 
This study purposes to determine cur 

rent practices in curriculum constructio1 

rses of study, and 


irrent tendencies within the 


“a8 revealed thr ivh eou 
content of the courses themselves among 


various subject fields. 


‘«The Publi 
Academic, Social 
Studi 
Education, University of Towa, X, 


University of Iowa, 


Iowa 


and Voeational | ffeetiveness,’ 


presents a study of tl 
lowa Publie Junior Colleges on the basis 
of enrollment, housing facilities and 
physienl equipment, curriculum, instru 


tion, testing program, and graduates fror 


VMeap. A. R. Outstanding Features of 
f Six Laboratory Schools,’’ 
BR tin of the Bureau of Educationa 
Research, University of Florida, No. 
University 
Florida, June, 1938), 49 pp. Mime 


Data gathered from six laborator: 


red on the basis of enroll 
ipil’s chronological 


rht, height, readin age, ar 


An Overview of the S: ginaw Cc 


Program,’’ Bulletin of ti 


Schools Sagina 
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in 
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Imus, Henry A., 
of Visual Fact 
et of Dartmouth Colle ae 
144 py these institutions, 
] schools is anal 
1.Q. status, 
Standards, Appraisal, Problems,’’ Bu/ 
tin of the American Library Assoc Cuesrer F., AND FREDERICK, O. | 
tie Chi Ameriean Library As 
sociation, October, 1938), 159 py 
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h.: Saginaw City Schools, August, 
Yo pp. 
lhe authors diseuss the curriculum 
ram of Saginaw, Michigan, as evi 
ed in the organization, procedures 
| policies of the program, the major 
onsibilities of the school, the impor 
aims of edueation, and the organiza 


scope, content and sequence of the 


Froyp W. (Chairman). ‘‘ The 


I al Government and Edueation,’’ 
ef or the idvisory Commettee on 
j tio Washington: United States 


Government Printing Office, 1938), 31 


bulletin is a summary of those 
the Committee’s report to the 

lent of the United States which re 
particularly to the situation in the 
ls, inequalities of educational op 
nity, the national interest in edu 
m, and the proposed Federal grants 


edueational purposes. 


p, Henry D., AND Moore, JAMES 
iH. **The Voeabulary of Elementary 
: 1 Children of the United States, 
B 4 of the University of Oklahoma 


Norman, Okla.: University of Okla 


licate that it is more desirabl 
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f the B io School 


Kentuekyv, pote ber 1938 17 
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Sprincer, N. Norton. ‘‘Comparative 
Study of the Behavior Traits of Deaf 
and Hearing Children of New York 
City,’’? Reprint from American Annals 
of the Deaf, May, 1938, 18 pp- 

In an effort to determine whether deaf 
and hearing children differ from each 
other on eertain standardized seales which 
measure phases of personality, the author 
found that the deaf children differ very 


little from their hearing control group. 


Woop, Ray G. ‘Bulletin of Research 
Activities of the Ohio Scholarship 
Tests,’’ Bulletin of the Ohio State De 
partment of Education, R-2 (Co 
lumbus: State Department of Educa- 
tion, September, 1938), 119 pp. 
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data eollected from the Ohio Scholarship 


rests given by the Ohio State Department 
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ibulary anal 


The author presents a voca 


ysis of six first readers and six primers. 
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Chicago Cit Ju Colle ae Placement, nre aise lable 


* 
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Address all research news and communications to Carter V. 
Good, Teachers College, University of Cincinnati, Cincinnati, = 
Ohio. 


}earbook on Child De velopment. One velopment, The volume covers the de 
f the Thirty-Eighth Yearbook velopment of: motor skills, artistic ex 


%) of the National Society for the pression and appreciation, reading, writ 

ly of Edueation is to be ‘*‘The Cur ing, language (both the vernacular and 
lum in Relation to Child Develop foreign), practical arts and skills, arith 
ent.’’ The committee in charge con metic and mathematical concepts, social 
sts of Carleton Washburne, chairman; science, and the child’s emotional life. 
rueckner; Kai Jensen; Arthur Part III consists of: a critique of the 
sili; Harold Jones; John Anderson; methods that have been employed in re 
Brooks; and Ralph Tyler. The search in these fields, and of suggestions 
uutors include the following: C. O. for future research; a look into the 

t, Herbert S. Conrad, Frances M. future, summarizing the research needed 


Paul J. Fay, Frank N. Freeman, as indicated throughout the Yearbook; 
©. Gillet, William 8. Gray, Ernest and an evaluation from the standpoint of 
Paul MeKee, Norman C. Meier, education and child development, by 
rnest O. Melby, Lois Barelay, Etta Ernest Melby. 


eider, and Ruth Strang. This Yearbook is, so far as the Com 

he Yearbook attempts to gather to niuttee knows, the first book of any kind 

er all research available at the pres to deal comprehensively with the relation 

e in order to show the level of = ship between child development and the 

nent necessary for the under eurriculum, It points out far more prob 

‘(ing of various types of learning and lems than it solves, but opens up a tre 

erience, Insofar as possible, it pre mendous field for research, one which 

s data to indieate the arrangement should have great practical value for 

the curriculum in terms of child de teachers, administrators, and curriculum 
pment, which is reeognized as a com makers. 


‘ite of biologieal maturity, experience, 


| interest, interest perhaps being part], Yearbook on General Education Part 
easure of the other two factors, rather Il, entitled ‘*General Edueation in the 
n itself a factor of development. \merican College,’’ of the Thirty-Eighth 
‘ volume consists of three parts. Yearbook of the National Soc lets for the 
| eonsists of an introduction deserib Study of Edueation, has been prepared 
the vem ral scope and purpose of the nv a mmittee of the Soe ty nder the 
ok, and a long chapter by John chairmanship of Alvin Eurieh. It pre 
lerson on the nature of child develop sents a stim lating and constructive series 
nt. Part IT ineludes chapters dealing f chapters n the reorgalr ition f the 
the sehool curriculum from nursery instructional offerings of the American 
ol to eollk ve im relation to ehild de eollege t meet the needs of present day 
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students. Among the contributors, in ad 
lition to the chairman, are: A J. Brum 
i and John Dale Russell ( University 


Mu Im MacLean (Uni 
Karl MeGrath and 


versity of Minnes 


Karl Bigelow (American Couneil on Edu 

tion), Daniel Preseott Rutgers Uni 
‘ Homer Raine American Youth 
‘ ssion Lamar Johnson (Stephens 
Colleg G on Mackenzie (University 


\Wiseonsin), Ly nald Cottrell and Ralph 


Powers Columbia University), and 


Henry Wriston ( Brown University The 
Society will eet in February, 1939, at 
Cleveland in eonjunction with the meet 
ngs the in Association ol 
Sehool Administrators of the National 


where the two 
rts t he Yearbook will be discussed. 
} earbvoo on Collede Instruction. The 
Year! OOK oO! the National 


f College Teachers will be devoted to the 


Society 


heme, ** Approaches to the Study of Col 
ege Instruction.’’ It is the purpose of 
the collaborators on th volume to de 
scribe with illustrative examples factors 


which should not be 


and considerations 


ynored in any attempt at constructive 
thinking about instruction at the collegs 
level 

The Yearb« is not intended to be a 


anual or discussion of methods of teach 


ne « f eourse of study construction 
Nor is it intended to be : summary ot 
‘ nvestigations ted to college tench 

ng Rather its chiel purposes are two 
l lo make elear to college teachers 


student of 


eollk ve nstructior what considerations 
must not be overlooked in any sound ay 
} the prol ler and how certain 

points tors neeessarily inflr 
‘ 

2 lo furnish concise discussion of 
the rincipal types of techniques, par 
ticul | t st more recently developed, 


[ Vol. 82, No 
which are being employed to: (a) va 
date materials and methods of instructi 
and (1 proceed more or less objective 
formulation of courses of stu 
and methods of instruction. 
Part 


torical and 


I discusses the conditioning his 
back 


in the type of college student, changes 


social ground: chang: 
secondary schools, de velopments in high 


education, and trends in American lif 
Part IL deals with the basic psychologi 
background: principles of learning, p 
interest and motivation, and ir 


Part III 


approaches to the problen . 


sonality, 


dividual differences. is con 
cerned with 
of college teaching: objectives, selectior 
and organization of subject matter, met! 
ods of evaluation and appraisal of colleg 
extra-classroom activities of the 


teaching, 


college teacher, measurement of the out 
comes of instruction, and the training of 
the college teacher. 
The committee in charge of the Year 


book consists of: W. 8. Gray, Universit: 
T. KE. Benner, University 

Ralph Tyler, University 

Donald P. Cottrell, Columbi: 
and Harl R. Douglass, Un 


North Carolina, Chairman. 


Chiengo;: 


University; 


if 
versitv of 


Studies of the Advisory Committee. 


rhe Advisory Committee on Educatior 


appointed by President Roosevelt, is n 
beginning to publish the series of stat 
studies on which its report to Congress 

February, 1938, was based. These studi 
each covering some aspect of public ed 
United States or its out! 
ing possessions, will appear during t 


all and winter as rapidly as publishi 
facilities permit. 


Floyd W. 


istration the 


Adm 
Educ 


tion and Political Seienece at the Univ 


Reeves, Professor of 
Departments of 


sitv of Chiea , 


who was appointed Ch: 
man of the Committee, has also served 


David, f 


Director of Studies. Paul T. 


Economist for the Tennessee Valley 


rity and staff member of the Pres 


’s Committee on Administrative 


gement, 18 Secretary of the Com 
and Assistant Director of Studies. 
e studies for the Committee were pre 


| by a staff of specialists in various 


is of education, economies, and publie 


nistration. After the Committee Re 


rt was published, authors of the staff 


es were asked to prepare them for 


lication as a series of monographs, in 


to make available to the public the 


body of information on education 


his country colleeted for the Com 


ee’s use. Each study was then re 


“l by specialists in the particular 


and the authors were given an op 


tunity for further revision on the basis 


mments received. In some instances 


as possible to add later information 


tilable for the February Re 


tudies have been edited and pre 


for the press under the direction 


averne Burehfield, who was formerly 


for the Presid nt’s Committee on 
nistrative Management and for sev 
years a member f the staff of 


Science Abstracts. 


taff studies which have already ap 


re: The National Youth Admin 


n, bv Palmer O. Johnson and 


li L. Harvey: Library Service, by 


ton RB. Joeckel: Voeational Rehabil 


of the Physically Disabled, by 
E. Blaueh; and Publie Education 
District of Columbia, by Llovd E 


h and J. Orin Powers 


her studies now being edited or in 


ide: Edueation in the Forty 


ates, by Payson Smith, Frank W 


ht. and associates: Organization 


\dministration of Publie Edueation, 


alter D. Cocking and Charles H 
re: State Personnel Administra 


With Special Reference to Depart 
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ments of Education, by Katherine A 
Frederic; Federal Aid and the Tax Prob 
lem, by Clarence Heer; Principles and 
Methods of Distributing Federal Aid for 
Edueation, by Paul R. Mort, Eugene 8. 
Lawler, and associates; The Extent of 
Mqualization Secured through State 
School Funds, by Newton Edwards and 
Herman G. Richey; Selected Legal Prob 
lems in Providing Federal Aid for Edu 
cation, by Robert R. Hamilton; Voea 
tional Edueation, by John Dale Russell 
and associates; The Land-Grant Col 
leges, by George A. Works and Barton 
Morgan; Special Problems of Negro 
Edueation, by Doxey A. Wilkerson; Edu 
eational Activities of the Works Progress 
Administration, by Doak 8S. Campbell, 
Frederick H. Bair, and Oswald L. 
Harvey; Publie Education in the Terri 
tories and Outlying Possessions, by Lloyd 
E. Blauch; Edueation of Children on 
Federal Reservations, by Lloyd E. 
Blauch: Edueational Service for Indians, 
by Lloyd E. Blauch; and Research in the 
United States Office of Education, by 
Charles H. Judd 

\ summary of the Committee’s Report 
to Congress in pamphlet form is also in 


press and will be available shortly 


Youth Cammission Since the research 
program ot the American Youth Con 
mission was last deseribed in these pages, 
the Commission has published the reports 
of three major studies: its youth sur 
vevs in Marvland, Dallas (Texas), and 
Muncie (Indiana). The first of these is 


a printed volume, Youth Tell Their Story, 


for snle by the Ameriean Couneil on Edu 
cation: the other two are substantial 
mimeographed reports distributed free 
on of erxrnress ehar es, There 


Hare 

have also Deen ¢ mpleted two other stud 
ies then in progress. The first is the stud) 
of the social and educational aspects of 


the Civilian Conservation Corps, whicl 


| 
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vol testing programs in 25S camps 
es ! st nation study of tl 
] le ure fresl men me of the ure 
en! ties Published reports « 
ese t rojeets will appear shortly 
Purr the past vear the Commussion 
underinken three new studies. The 
st is an extensive survey of Negro 
} the status f these voung 
will ined and ry 
| nto the effect upon personality ot 
ers t racial minority. The 
econd, which is bemg ! ade in coopera 


ion with the United States Employment 


tional re 


service, 18 program oF occupy 
search designed to discover and test new 
ind improved methods of voeational guid 
nee nd placement The third project, 
ch has just been begun, is a study of 
th-led organizations. It is being super 
sed R rd R. Brown. In addition 
to these aetivities, the Commission keeps 
nventor ill recent studies 
f \ t which come to its attention, 
ilor the line f its volume, Youth S 


lished last year 
In leit n to the two fortheoming re 
nh the next enrii 
of special areas of 
lems pre real Tor t 
ers. These will comprise: 
Che National Interest in the 
tion of Youth,” by Newton Ed 
rds in lhe Oecupational Adjust 
ent of Yout! by members of the Con 
mission 's staff Chere is also in the press 
pamphlet, Mo to Ma a Comn ty 
Youth embodwi the results of 
e Cor n’s recent expe nee along 
shia 
ation Board he Crene 1 Edueation 


{TIONAT 
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Rock 


words 


1902 by John D. 


dedicated, 


Established in 
feller, it was in the 


its el ‘the promotion of edu 


rter, to 
United States without d 
The tot 


Board in gif 


tion within the 


tinetion of race, OTF ereed,’? 


amount received by the 


and the necretion thereof, exclusive of 

come from investments, was $179,754,75 
Up until 1920 the Board’s expenditur 
were made almost exclusively from in 
come In 1920, however, the practice w: 


initinted of from prineipal 


Total 


spending 


well as from income appropri 
tions up to the end of 1957 were as fi 
lows from pr neipal, $139, 337.348: fror 


Roughly speaking, the money was ust 
progress in the followin 


higl er edue: 


tion, Negro education, and certain speci 


programs of brief duration or involvit 
smaller sums of money. Of $28 ,000,0 
balance remaining, approximately $12 
000,000 is definitely earmarked for tl! 


pl rims in souther 


education, in general edueation, and 
child growth and development. A su 
if $7,500,000 has been set aside for wi 
expected contingencies and for com 
ents pressed mplied under forme 
ovrams of the Board. The free balan 
funis ning is December 
1057, is approximately $8,700,000, 


Fosdiv 


life 


In the words of Ravmond B. 
he Board: ‘** The 
Board 


[It is probable tl 


is theref« 


running 


within a few vears its funds will be co 


pletely exhausted and the organizat 
will be dated The lrustees ha 
felt that, in the rapidly moving ti 
th which we have lived since 
War, it was mor important to meet el 
lenging opportunities in the developme 
of tields like medienl eCueation, for « 


was to econserve prince 


The 


iture, 


indefinite f 


[ Vol. 82, No 
il 
fiel 
P 
tl 
ample, than it 
Board in 1937 was thirty-five years old funds for sone 


no senles, of course, by which the 
alities of the present can be 
od against those of the future. But 
esent is vividly here with its needs 
ssibilities; the future is beyond 
ng, ond we of this generation must 

n the faith that it will find means to 
ide for itself. This in brief is the 
t of view which has led the Trustees 


neral Education Board with the belief 


roach the coming liquidation of the 


it represents, as far as limited human 


lligence ean Toresee, a socially de 
step 

Ne condary Nchool Standards. The 

expenditure for the Cooperative 

lv to the close of the eurrent vear 


be approximately $200,000, The 
mal assoeiations have iy propriated 
t $20,000 of the total amount: the 
inder has been supplied by the Gen 
Education Board, 
May, 1937, the try-out program in 
schools had been practically eon 
ted so far as gathering data was con 
ned: tabulating of the results had 
started. Since that time the tabu 

n and analysis of data from the 200 
Is have been eompleted. This has 

ved intensive work with tabulation 

he original data, weighting the van 

atings and evaluations, computing 
es on features of educational services 
he schools by applying these weight 

s to the evaluations, deriving norms, 

preparing scales ‘“edueational tem 
ires’’) on the various features in 
if the 200 sehools. 

\n important part of the work has 
the analysis to determine which of 
ensures are most diseriminative in 
ny lishing good schools from schools 

so good, In part through statistical 

ns and in part through subjective 
ent based on extensive experience 


the measures, three seales have been 
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developed: A Gamma Seale consisting of 
the 25 most significant mensures; a Betn 


Seale consisting of the 25 measures of 


the Gamma Seale plus the 25 measures 
which are next in significance; and an 
Alpha Seale of 100 measures which is 
the most complete and comprehensive 
measure of the goodness of a school so 
far recommended by the Codperative 
Study. 

The policy of releasing information 
through magazine articles and addresses 
has heen followed throughout the vear. 
Numerous magazine articles dealing with 
the findings of various phases of the 
Study have been written and fifteen of 
them have been given wide circulation 
through sending reprints to an extensive 
mailing list of high schools. Many ad 
dresses regarding the Study and its find- 
ings have been given before educational 
meetings during the year. 

Three major publications have been 
prepared and are being printed for dis 
tribution: 1) The Evaluative Criteria 

152 pp. in a revised form; 2 \ 
manual, Tlow to ky tluate a Secondary 
School (172 pp.), intended for the assist 
ance of those wishing to put into practice 
the procedures for evaluation developed 
by the Coéperative Study; and (3) Ed 
cational Temperatures (56 pp.), a book 
of blank thermometers—however, with 
the various norms indieated—on which 
mas be charted the seores secured by the 
evaluation of a given school. All of 
these publications are thought of as being 
in tentative form; revision of them 1s 
contemplated as a part of this year’s 
work, 

The necessity for evaluating schools in 
terms of their philosophy and objectives 
haus been stressed throughout the whol 
period of the Coéperative Study. The 
attempts of the Study, however, to get 
at the ol ectives of the schools have not 


een entirely successful. and as it neared 
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the time first set for closing up of the re 


senreh work in June, 1938, it was felt 
re and more insistently that further 
rk ought to be done in this important 


With the aid of additional appro 


priations from the foundation and the 


rey nal issociations, plans are under way 
for an intensive study of the educational 
philosophy in 16 schools and of the meth 


ds by which schools may be evaluated in 
terms of their philosophy. 

Revision of the materials already de 
veloped by the Coédperative Study and 


preparation of an extensive research vol 


ime are other activities for this final vear 
In the process it 18 ex pected 
tl further refinements will be made in 


the Evaluative Criteria and the Manual. 


ition of a number of experi 


ental measures will also take place, with 
some of them may 


the expeetation that 


be udded to the Alpha, Beta, and Gamma 
One of the most important undertak 

i 


ngs of e year involves assistance to 
agencies and individuals that plan to put 


ndations of the St idy ints 


effect. Definite plans for such introduc 
tion are being made by at least four of 
the six re mal associations of the United 


States and by a number of states. The 
ersonnel and resources of the St idy will, 
made available to 


“1 agencies for advice and 


These intereste 


rhis information was provided by Carl 


\. Jessen, secretary of the committees in 


Kells is the coérdinato: 


In 1935 an 


tant development in the field of 
secondary mathematics was the appoint 
ent of a Joint Commission of the Mat] 


‘ atienl Association of America and the 
National Council of Mathematics Teach 


‘_his commission received a grant o! 


{TIONAL RESEARCH 


(Vol. 32, No 


$5,000 from the General Education Boar 
urpose is to study the problems 
field from elementary to ¢ 


determine t 


ginte mathematics, to 
part mathematics should play in gener 
duention, and to make recommendatior 
continue the wor 
National Committee on Mat! 


Much is to | 


The commission is to 
of the 
ematical Requirements. 
vained for mathematics from the reco, 
nition that reforms in secondary matl« 
related to the reorganizati 


maties are 


of elementary school mathematics 


forms in college mathematies ar 


that re 


reorganization 


ch school. 


the sul ject in the hig 
\ preliminary report has been issue 


in two parts. The first deals with the ger 


eral aims education and of seconda 
schools, the role of mathematics in civ 


lace of mathematics 


edueantion. The second part treats mat! 


matics in terms of its curriculum, n 
terials of grades 7-12, modified eurri 


lum plans, the junior eollege progra: 


ind evaluation. An appendix is devote 


to transfer training. The final rep 


will inelude chapters on the program f 
retarded and accelerated pupils and 


the training of teachers. 


f interested groups ar 


individuals are invited. A copy of eith 
part of the report ean be secured for t 
nominal sun if ten eents from K, P 
Williams of Indiana University who 


on the Pi: 


hairman of the Com 
Mathematies in Secondary Schools. 
Languages. The Committ: 
on Modern Languages of the 


has continued 


Ameri 


mode: 


activities in the field of 
teaching during the past y 
Analyt 
Tea 


Chica 


with the publication of An 


Bibl ograph uv of Modern Lanaquaae 


md, University of 
Press, 1938), compiled by Algernon Col 


| | | 

charge. W. 
of the investigation. 
research 
langu: 
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of the University of Chieago. This that the list can then be circulated com- 


rtnking is a continuation of two mercially for further use and experiment. 
publications, published in 1928S For the present year the Committee has 
1933. The work just issued (561 undertaken a systematic study of elemen ; 
es) is more than twice the size of its tary books for instruction of foreigners in 
cessor and reeords a_ tremendous English and of the various word lists now 
nment of productive studies and available, and the results of this investi 
eriments in modern language method vation will be published in the spring of 
in the last five years. Again, the 1934. The general undertaking will even 
test number of titles concerns ma tually inelude studies of the incidence and 
Is and methods, but the reading ob extent of English instruction in the 
ve and the standardized test still hold Spanish speaking states of the South 
foreground of experimental interest. west, in Hawaii, Puerto Rico, and in j 
‘rovress is being made with two major Latin America and Far Eastern areas 
ets: a count of syntactical phenom where American education is influential, 
n French under the direction of Cole as well as among foreign groups in this 
n, and in German by E. W. Bagster ountry. Methods now prevailing and 
ns of Teachers College, Columbia. their present results will be supplemented 
se are going on with the aid of staffs v further studies of material, such as 


inger workers on the same general grammatieal frequency in English with 


‘quantitative study of Spanish ts implieations for more simplified and 


compiled by Hayward Keniston rationalized methods of instruction. It is 


S nish Suntaxy List. Henrv Holt and expected that these studies will extend 


1902 The purpose of these studies ver a period of some years and will in 


rnish for teachers and texthook clude fundamental testing and exper! 


s objective data for selecting syntax ment 
rial in place of the traditional and In view of this extension of its aetivi 
ational usages now prevailing ties the following new members were 


spring the Committee was en dded to the Committee: C. C. Fries, 


sted with a new responsibility, a study U 


iiversity of Michigan, and I. L. Kandel, 
tenching of English to students of — Columbi: University. Other members of 
ech. The Interim Report on Vo- the Committee are: Algernon Coleman, 
secretary; R. H. Fife, chairman; V. A. C. 
Henmon; Havward Keniston; J. B 
Tharp; and G. F. Zook. The Committee’s 


I nel West, Harold Palmer, Lawrence address is 515 West 116th Street, New 


Selection (London, P. 8S. King 
( 1936) prepared by a group of 


an and British seholars ineluding 


tt, and FE. L. Thorndike, and con York City. 
list of words tentatively selected his progress report was prepared by 
simplifving and standardizing oral the chairman of the Committee. 
etion in English, was a first step in 
rection. This report was circulated tmerican Council on Education. Two 
hout the world by the London In new projects of the Council.are concerned 
te on Edueation and the Committee with a eodperative study of general edu 
Modern Languages, and will be revised ention and with implementation of the 
y the coming vear on the basis of findings of educational research, as re 
isms received, in part as results of ported in the Oetoher, 1938, Educational 
mentation in the field. It is expected Record 
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For se ral vears a group of colleges in 


the mid-west aren have been investigating 


the possibility of « cooperative study of 
the problems of general edueation at the 
mun eve level Their imterest was 


due, in part, to the success of the thirty 
per tive study sponsored by the 
Association. \ 


hilueation 


nt to the Ameriean Couneil of $66,000 


ovel three-vear pel od now makes the 
study possible \ planning committee, 
rele the hairmanship of George a 


rsitv of Chenango, 18 


mside n the immstitutions which will 


tel ft participate Each sehool must 

tist several requirements It must 

niente that it is seriously studying its 


wn edueational prograr and that it has 


— leadershiy Each eollege will 
} te £1 vearly to the rt 
t ect. faculty and board of 
f eng institution must formal] 
reas their ness to cooperate 
Phe cer staff the direction of 
Ralph W. Tyler, will be located in Chi 
hay representation from many types otf 
lleges and niversities, proximity to 
( will necessaril IM i tactor n 
seleetion 
\ number of orgnr itions earrving on 
KTensive programs of edueational re 
‘ recently come together to 
sponsor codperative investigation of 
etl is of mplementing the findings of 
their studies. The several groups hope 
to find means of translating the results 
f il port int rest arch into educ itional 
tice. Under the Council’s sponsorship 
‘ ttee on Coérdination and Impk 
ent ! the Findings of Edueational 
Researel is been established witl he 
1] ng membershiy 
‘ e ndary School 
Stundards,. E. D. Grizzell 


Department of Secondary School Prin 


pals, Will Frenel 
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ol, No 


Progressive Edueation Association, 
Ww. W. 
Edueational Policies Commission, 


Beatty 


Edmonson 


Regents’ Inquiry into the Charact 
and Cost of Publie Edueation in tl 
New York, Luther Gulick 


American Youth Commission, Homer | 


State of 


Rainey 


Commission on Teacher Education, 


Karl W. Bigelow 
The Iowa Every-Pupil Testing Pre 


University of low 


ann illy sponsors two cooperaty 
chievement testing programs, the Low 


Basic Skills Testing Pr 


Every-Pupil 


Grades Six, Seven, and Eig 


ram for 
condueted late in January and the Tow 
Every-Pupil High School Testing Pr 
an eondueted in the seeond week 


Skills Progran 


olved the administration of a forty-f 
ve, five and one-half hour battery 
r 5008 ils in more than 350 sel 


systems, while in the 1958S High 


over 150.000 one-hour achiev 
ent tests in separate high school subject 
schon 


vere administered in 339 high 


Considerably more than one-half of 
ol pupils in the state and mo 
than one-third of all sixth to eighth gra 
pupils are now tested in these prograr 
eneh vear. Towa schools in general 
thus provided with an unusually adequat 
hasis for edueational guidance as far 
test data are coneerned. 

In view of the recent wide-spread ‘ 
on quick seoring of tests, on 


noteworthy teehnieal advan 
made in the Towa programs this vear | 
heen the use with all tests of a separ: 
answetl which may be manu 

red by means of a stencil key. T 
deviee was used for the first time in 


High 


used this vear 


Sehool Program and will 


with the 1939 


1938 


fasic Sk 


\W 


mber, 19388 | RESEARCH NEWS AND COMMUNICATIONS 317 


ts. From the experience thus far 
|, it appears that in the typical 
ol situation tests can be scored man 
with this device at a lower cost per 
| than by any other method thus far 
ested (ineluding machine scoring) 
with very satisfactory accuracy. 
ns are now being completed for an 
tant extension of the services pro 
| by the Iowa Every-Pupil Programs. 
has now been started on the con 
tion of a new comprehensive achieve 
test battery, similar in scope and 
se to the present Basie Skills bat 
that will be made available in two 
irable forms, an elementary and an 
1 form, which together will covet 
s three to eight. This new battery 
he used for the first time in the Jan 
1940, program, and a completely 
nd comparable edition will subse 
tly be provided each year. The profile 
ccompanying this battery will en 
the schools to keep a cumulative 
record of test results for each 
over a six-year period. This record 
thus indieate, not only the pupil ‘s 
at anv time in each of the various 
ets of his edueational development 
are tested, but also the relative 


ess that he has made in each of 


rhe direetor of the testing programs is 
F. Lindquist, who provided this in 


ation, 


Chicago Eraminations.—Max D. Engel 

s recently issued his annual ‘‘ Re 

n the June, 1938, and September, 

S, Comprehensive Examinations and 

September, 1938, Exemption and 

eement Tests of the Chieago City 
r Colleges.’’ 

\chievement in the survey courses of 

ago City Junior Colleges is meas 

v means of comprehensive exami 

ns. Each of these examinations is 


n in two seetions, an essay section 


ndministered about three weeks before the 
close of the semester and an objective 
section administered one week before the 
close of the semester. In the fields of 
biologieal science, the humanities, physi 
cal science, and social science, the essay 
section requires one hour of testing time, 
and the objective section two hours. The 
typical essay section in these fields con 
tains a number of exercises which may be 
unswered with a sentence or a_ brief 
paragraph, one or two pages of objective 
exercises, and one or more essay questions 
requiring the writing of several para 
graphs, The typical objective Section con 
tuins several kinds of objective exercises 
so designed that the students reeord their 
answers on an answer sheet. The inclusion 
of essay questions and various types of 
objective exercises in the total examina 
tion insures the measurement of a va 
riety of abilities; it would not be jus 
tified to use merely the exercises con 


tuined in the objective sections of these 


exuminations. However, the restriction of 
the objective exercises of the ob jective 
sections to types which can be seored by 
means of stencils made from the answer 
sheets enormously increases the speed and 
accuracy of seoring. Approximately 5,000 
tests were seored and chec ked hy forty 
clerks in less than three working davs. 
In the future the plan is to use the new 
electrical scoring machine placed on the 
market for rental by the International 
Business Machines Corporation. 


or wsearcn rovects, The re 
I R h P t rl 


sults of some 2,000 research projects car 


ried on as part of the federal work relief 
program are summarized briefly in a 
digest and index which has been pub 
lished by the Works Progress Admin 
istration, This volume of 291 pages con 
tuins a concise statement of the principal 
conelusions of each study and an alpha 
hetieal subject index to the contents, The 


reports on these | rojects touch upon 
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early every field of natural and social nd parents, teachers, and students 


science, and many of them have appeared sharing more fully in the determinat 
| 


n the form of articles in scholarly jou if school policies and procedures. Ste: 
nals. However, several hundred of the ily the school programs become more fh 
reports summarized in this index are in ible and adaptable to the concerns 
manuscript form, and arrangements have youth and society. 

been made with the American Documen The major curriculum developments « 
tation Institute whereby micro-film copies the past year are these: serious study 
f the original reports will be furnished the social implications of subjects 
at nominal rates for the use of research usually organized ; change in content 
sp s. A small edition of this volume subjects in the light of their social be 

s been prepared for distribution to the nes; further search for fundament: 

| er publ and university libraries, hases of inter-relationship of subje 

t will be available for reference, matter fields Many of the schools hav 

nd fer government departments, indus reached the econelusion that the ne 
al eoneerns, and research foundations. eommon to all students eannot be 1 

\ limited supply of copies of this Index satisfactorily through the organization 
f Research Projects 1s still available th eurrieul 1 in terms f traditior 
ests should be addressed to th hjeets Having tried coordination 
dministration at Wash integration of subjects wit! unsatisf 


ol to 


lie lemoeratn ideal. Adi I college al indant, fienant informat 


provide 


when he heeor 


ington, D.C, tory results, they are now making a direct 
ittemprt tm meet the eomi m needs 
The Fight-year Study.—Good brief a tudents by means of the core currieulu 
gounts of the Eight-year Study of the The term has, as yet, no clear-cut me: 
Pr ive Edueation Association and ng either in theory or practice; howev 
' m of evaluation, by Wilford — the following is suggested: The core e 
\ikin and Ralph Tyler respectively, ap- sists of the school experiences design 
r in the Educational Research Bulletu to meet those cor mon, reeurring needs t 
for September 21, 1938. The schools p: ng people which may be best orgamizs 
ental Studw of the Commussion on the rr COUTSeS, 
Relation of School and College are now (ll are agreed that there should not 
nit the sixth vear of their work «4 sharp break between high sehool ar 
ntendents ind pr nals are tanking college \ student’s lneational eX} 
ed responsil lity for edueational enee should have continuity. How 
Ir }) Thev realize that their re this be provided? The Committee on Re 
. ns litv ineludes stimulation of teach ords and Reports, whose chairmat 
: nnd participation with them in tl Engene R. Smith, director of the Bea 
study of the maior problems of education. Country Day School, Chestnut Hill, M 
These inelude the function of the high sachusetts, has made further progress 
l n Amer an somety, the needs of the st if this prot lem. \ forn 
people in eontemporary life, the been prepared, and is being used w 
: in the content and organization hy the schools, to provide adequate re 
the ent necessary te meet those f student ’s levelopr ent in seh 
34 into ti his form enables the HEED t 
te tare neerning the student 
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jute for admission to college. The 
te is deseribed in such fashion 
‘ ollege has the information nec 

r determining admission and for 
ce of the student after he enters 
uv This enable s the college to select 


ents without requiring a rigidly pre 


ed curriculum for the secondary 


work in evaluation this last vear 
ped to the point where batteries of 
type instruments of evaluation be 
tilable to the thirty schools so 


8 possible for each school to set 


ly adequate evaluation program 
. s major objectives. During 
t the year, more than half 

scl ols ised the new tests wit 


res Its, Thev are now able to 


evidence concerning the develo; 
students towards those more i 
ectives about which little evi 


s heen available heretofore. Dun 
pust year the evaluation staff, in 


ol Ral; Tylk has been develop 


tests in connection with nine major 
of objectives, namely, the aequisi 
nformation, the development of 

t lo reflective thinking, the in 


its and study skills, 


pment of attitudes, the develo; 
interests, the development of ap 
m, social sensitivity, social ad 
nt, and emotional n aturity. 
ts relating to information, to study 
to aspects of thinking, to attitudes, 
ests Oo appreciations, to social 
and to emotional maturity 
eveloped and given extensive try 
number of secondary schools 
result of this effort revisions are 
made n certain of the tests, and 


ns are being developed for next 


jor research interest during the 


been in developing more helpful 


for the interpretation and syn 


thesis of test results. Tests have fre 
quently been summarized in terms of a 
single seore and where tests from s¢ veral 
fields have been brought together they 
have usually been synthesized through 
adding the several seores or by adding 
some divided seores, 

The staff has been working upon di 
scriptive summaries which give a more 
complete description of the behavior of 
the individuals or of the group in its 
reaction to each test and has been de 
veloping techniques for synthesizing the 
results from several tests in such a way 
as to reveal points at which more infor 
mation is needed, to corroborate certain 
njor generalizations about the students’ 
successes or difficulties, and to disclose 
actors which should be given major con 
sideration by the improving curriculums 
nil tidance work. These methods of 
mimarization and synthesis were tried 
t during the past summer with several 
ups of teachers to determine how help 
ful they ure and to see how far the con 
clusions drawn from these test results 
nre corroborated by more intensive case 
stu lies, 

Study of College Entrance in Ohio. 
During this last year the High School 
Prineipals’ Association of Ohio secured 
the codperation of the colleges and uni 
versities of the state in a plan by which 
group of representative schools would 


he freed from preseribed colle ge-entrance 


requirements in order that they may 
me ‘rtake, with the help of the coll ges, 
thoroughgoing study and revision of the 


curriculum. committee of 
with A. J. Dillehay of East 


High Sehool, Akron, chairman, carried 


rh the negotiations with the colleges. 


The schools are now being chosen by a 
supervising Central Committee. Any 


school in Ohio desiring to participate 


should ecommunieate with the Executive 


ir 
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JOURNAT 


W ilford 


Certain 


Secretary of the committee, 
\ikin, 


criteria have 


Ohio State University. 


been set up in order that 


ie’ Se ls most like ly to contribute effee 


tively to the purposes of the study may 
he chosen. The agreement with the col 


leges includes the classes graduating from 
high school 1941 to 1949. The 


schools chosen will plan their new work 


from 


during this school year and inaugurate 


it in September, 1939. 


State 


Bulletin tor 


Research at Ohio 
The kd scat ond Re search 


September 21, 1938, 


rsity. 


outlines effeetively 


the 1958-39 program of the Bureau of 
Educational Research at Ohio State Uni 
versity f which W. W. Charters is di 
ector. 

ree divisions of the Bureau under 
tuke responsibilities which are primarily 


"1 


serviee netivitres The Re ference Division 


illeets research materials for the use of 


aved in edueational research, 


members of the Bureau. the 


College, the University, and the sehool 


people of the state. The Bureau confines 
its «cataloguing to materials not listed in 
the Fducation Inde Neve rtheless, twelve 
t! nd cards were added this year. 


Che Ay potntments Division places teach 
the College of 
bulk of the 


ers While raduates of 


Kilueation constitute the 


placements, the numbers of Masters, 
Doetors, and graduate students who are 
placed constitute a substantial part of 


Editorial Division pub 
tudies and articles which are pro 


faculty. Unfortunately, as 


titutions, the limitation of 


funds handicaps the publication program. 


In addition, these three units earrvy on 
limited resenreh programs 


divisions divide their time 


anbout equallv between service studies 


aml research studies. Service studies in 


investigations for specific loeal uses 


OF EDUCATIONAL 
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on the eampus and in the state. The di 


viding line between service studies and 


research investigations is dim because 
service studies may grow into substantial 
veneral contributions and research studies 
minor 


are sometimes of importance. In 


cluded in service activities are assign 
ments as chairmen and secretaries of com 
mittees in which it is ex pected that the 
man power of the Bureau will be used to 
collect and organize data for committee 
use, 

‘*The Radio 


continue its evaluation activities with the 
from the 


Edueation Division will 


funds Genera! 


nssistance of 


Edueation Board. This is a national proj 


ect. The Curriculum Division will devote 


mrt of films, 


‘ its time to traffic-safety 
toth will bring to a culmination during 


the vear the formation of state units of 


cooperating agencies in radio edueation 


and visual education. 


‘*The Survey Division will continue as 


in the past to be a trouble shooter fo 


boards and educational agencies 


school 
in the state. The public school-relations 
lend Ohio 


evaluation while 


unit will its energies to the 


high-school program 
continuing the direction of the National 
Kight-Year Study of the 


Iedueation 


Progressiv« 
Association. 

‘*The work of the Evaluation Division 
will be radically restricted by the change 


of location and personnel for the Pro 


yressive Education Study from this Bu 
reau to the University of Chicago, but the 
this 


Edueation 


numerous activities of unit outsice 


the Progressive Associatior 


study will continue as usual and wit 


more local intensity because of the al 
sence of a subsidized national 


The 
will be modified from major attention 


program 


program of the Personnel Divisior 


college personnel to emphasis upon edu 


cational and vocational guidance in the 


high-school and junior-college area.’’ 
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